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to the future education of these children? YOU DO. Through 
your full support of the Christian Higher Education Challenge 
program to be held in your church this year, you will help to 
provide the answer to a Christian education for your children 
through your 22 American Baptist schools and colleges; your 
more than 65 university pastors ministering on college and 
university campuses; your 9 American Baptist seminaries; and 
through scholarship aid for American Baptist young people. 
SHARE IN THE FUTURE OF YOUR CHILDREN THROUGH THE 
CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION CHALLENGE IN 1959. 


Philosophy, Religion and Education 












M ! \ \ i () N \ Recognizing that the world missionary concern of the church 


must be a central aspect in training young people for the ministry, 





Colgate Rochester Divinity School in 1956 expanded its educa- 


In Th é tional program by the appointment of Dr. V. E. Devadutt, of 
India, as Professor of Ecumenical Theology and Missions. Dr. 





Devadutt, Baptist scholar of world reputation and an outstanding 


M | N | \ T R y leader of the World Council of Churches, says: “In this world that 
is fast shrinking, the urgent need is for one mission.” 
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American Baptist leaders, students, and Dr. Devadutt 
at Colgate Rochester Missions Conference 
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Colgate Rochester alumni participate in 
Missions Conference at Franklin, Indiana 
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Edifice of the Judson Memorial Church, 
which renders a vital ministry for the 
Washington Square area of New York city. 
For more about the role of the churches 
in the redevelopment of our American 
cities, read “American Baptist Churches 
Plan for Tomorrow,” by Harvey A. Everett, 
page 19. 
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January Quiz 


1. Japan Baptists are celebrating 
this year a half-century of ministry at 
Waseda Student Center, begun by 
Harry B. Benninghoff. Name our mis- 
sionary who is a staff member at the 
center. 

2. Which council is guiding the de- 
velopment of Christian centers for the 
study of non-Christian religions? 

3. (1) Eighteen million; (2) ten 
million; (3) twenty-eight million 
women work in the course of a year in 
the United States. Which is correct? 


4. In this country, the life expect- 
ancy of a newborn child is about 
seventy years. What is the life expect- 
ancy in the Middle East, Africa, and 
the whole of Asia? 


5. What will be received in Ameri- 
can churches on February 22? 


6. One element in “the things that 
make for peace,” according to the 
“Message to the Churches” of the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference, 
is out of our economy of abundance 
“to get under the world’s need,” not 
for defense purposes primarily, but for 
what purpose? 

7. The First Baptist Church, Seattle, 
Wash., is an excellent example of suc- 
cessful integration over a period of 
many years. Name the interim pastor. 


8. What is the name of the book to 
be used in schools of evangelism, spon- 
sored by the Baptist Jubilee Advance, 
and who is the author? 


9. Who is the new president of the 
Baptist Missionary Training School? 


10. Gordon R. Lahrson, professor 
of homiletics at Berkeley Baptist Di- 
vinity School, was appointed repre- 
sentative in Europe, to succeed Edwin 


A. Bell. True or false? 


11. During September and October, 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies paid out over (1) $100,000; 
(2) $550,000; (3) $55,000 in loans to 
churches. Which is correct? 


12. Who is the Pennsylvania chair- 
man for CHEC? 


13. The General Council, of the 
American Baptist Convention, an- 
thorized the borrowing of funds up to 
(1) $100,000; (2) $750,000; (3) 
$400,000 to handle the proposed pur- 
chase of additional property if it gains 
the approval of the headquarters 
building committee. Which is correct? 


14. Name the church that has an 
active membership of over 1,300; a 
Sunday church school attendance of 
over 500; and a budget for 1959 of 
over $112,000, of which nearly $38,- 
000 is for missionary outreach. 


Answers to Quiz on Page 47 
‘anuary, 1959 




































“My American Bible Check 
Always Comes on Time” 


When you invest in an American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreement 
you have nothing to worry about! 


Your first check arrives almost im- 
mediately, and you can expect the 
same amount regularly thereafter, re- 
gardless of world conditions or eco- 
nomic ups and downs. And what a 
lot of taxes you save! 

Take the case of Mrs. Dowe. 
When she bought a $1,000 Annuity 
at age 65, she was guaranteed an in- 
come of $50 a year for the rest of her 
life. $40.60 of this amount would be 
tax-free income each year. And in 
addition she obtained an income tax 


AMERICAN 


deduction of $268.80, as a contribu- 
tion to the Society. 

By buying her Annuity from the 
Society she not only gained rock- 
ribbed security, she helped in its vital 
ministry of providing the Scriptures 
in more than 250 languages, and in 
reading systems for the Blind. 

Annuity Agreements may be pur- 
chased for $100 up. Send for infor- 
mation today. 


eeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Prompt, full payments 
without fail 
for over a century 


BIBLE SOCIETY 





Please send me, without obligation, your booklet M-91, 


End Worry 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
With An 
A.B.S. entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
Annuity 
Agreement fF Miss 





Name O Mrs. 


Address 





SEND COUPON 
TODAY! 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| [) Mr. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


______ Zone State 














Newsbriefs 





Kelly Receives 
Government Award 

C. Stanford Kelly, general mission- 
ary to Haiti, was invested as a Com- 
mander in the Order of Honor and 
Merit of Toussaint L’Ouverture by 
President Duvalier of Haiti, November 
17. The award was presented as a result 
of the work which the American Bap- 
tists sponsor at Cap Haitien. An official 
inspection of the Baptist mission was 
conducted by Alcide Edouard, head of 
the division in the department of cults. 
He and his wife paid an unexpected 
visit to the church service at Cap 
Haitien on October 19. They were re- 
ceived by Mr. Kelly, who took them on 
a tour of the church, the new school, 
and houses for the poor. On the fol- 
lowing day, Mr. Edouard officially in- 
spected the seminary and the hospital. 
The dispensary and maternity ward 
were treating many patients at the 
time, and Mr. Edouard was amazed 
at the amount of work which is being 
accomplished. 


Marlin D. Farnum 
Visits India 


Marlin D. Farnum, administrative 
secretary for mission work in India for 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies, accompanied by Mrs. Far- 
num, recently left for a four-month 
administrative visit to South India, 
Assam, and Bengal-Orissa—the three 
mission areas in India where American 
Baptist missionaries serve and for 
which Dr. Farnum has administrative 
responsibility. From December through 
February, Dr. and Mrs. Farnum will 
visit American Baptist mission sta- 
tions in India. They are scheduled to 
return to the United States in March, 
after making brief visits to American 
Baptist work in Rangoon, Burma, and 
Iloilo, Philippines. Dr. and Mrs. Far- 
num formerly served as missionaries 
to Japan for fourteen years, in Himeji, 
the Inland Sea area, and briefly in 
Toyko. 


Integration 
In Seattle 


The First Baptist Church, Seattle, 
Wash., Charles F. Banning, interim 
pastor, is an excellent example of suc- 
cessful integration over a period of 
many years. In its membership are 
several Negro families, a large number 
of Japanese, several Chinese, Filipinos, 
and more than the usual number of 
Swedes. One of the deacons is a Negro, 
another is a Filipino. The superintend- 
ent of the primary department of the 
church school is a well-trained, col- 
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lege-educated Negro woman. The 
president of the Seattle Baptist Youth 
Fellowship is a Filipino. In the choir 
of the First Baptist Church are both 
Negroes and Chinese. In the audience, 
each Sunday, Negroes, Orientals, and 
whites worship one God, who is the 
Father of all. Recently, the Seattle 
Baptist Association received five new 
churches into the association—they 
were Negro churches. 


Church Extension 
Worker Appointed 


Robert C. Bradford is the newly ap- 
pointed field representative in the di- 
vision of church extension and edifice 
funds of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies. He will make his 
headquarters on the West Coast and 
will have special responsibility as di- 
rector of church extension. Mr. Brad- 
ford had been pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Honolulu, Hawaii, since 
1955. During his pastorate, the church 
received six hundred new members 
and established two church-extension 
churches. These are the First Baptist 
Church, Windward, at Kailua, and 
the First Baptist Church, Pearl Har- 
bor. Mr. Bradford is a graduate of the 
California Baptist College and Theo- 
logical Seminary, Covina, Calif., and 
Pasadena College, Pasadena, Calif. He 
was an instructor at the seminary for 
two years, and was minister of educa- 
tion for churches in Los Angeles, Po- 
mona, and Ventura, Calif. From 1952 
to 1955, he was pastor of Bethel Bap- 
tist Church, Pomona. 


Ralph C. Walker 
Called to California 

Ralph C. Walker recently submitted 
his resignation as pastor of Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York 


city, to accept a call to the First Bap- 
tist Church, Temple City, Callif., effec- 
tive February 1. Dr. Walker has been 
pastor of Madison Avenue church 
since 1952. In those six years, the 
church’s membership has more than 
doubled, and its contributions have 
more than tripled. A minister of Chris- 
tian education was added to its staff 
last year. Before coming to Madison 
Avenue, Dr. Walker had served three 
other inner-city churches. He was pas- 
tor of the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 1929-1935; 
Temple Baptist Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1936-1941; and the First Bap- 
tist Church, Portland, Oreg., 1941- 
1952. Temple City, Calif., is a suburb 
of Los Angeles. Robert L. Huston, who 
has been serving as interim pastor of 
the First Baptist Church there, will re- 
main as co-pastor with Dr. Walker. 


Carman Accepts 
El Salvador Church 


Charles A. Carman, former execu- 
tive secretary of the Ministers Council 
of the American Baptist Convention, 
will become pastor of an English- 
speaking congregation in San Salva- 
dor, capital city of El Salvador, 
January 1. This non-denominational 
congregation, which does not have a 
church building, meets in the Colegio 
Bautista (Baptist school) in San Salva- 
dor. The congregation, which was first 
organized about a year ago, has been 
largely sustained by Thomas IF. F. 
Dixon, who preached for the English- 
speaking community in addition to his 
responsibilities as general missionary to 
El Salvador under the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies. Following 
his retirement as head of the Ministers 
Council on October 31, Dr. and Mrs. 
Carman went to their summer home in 








Aleksander Kircun, president of the Baptist Union of Poland, reports re- 
cent baptisms as follows: Biylystok, 19; Krakow, 7; Poznan, 10; Warsaw, 
11. Pictured here is baptism in Warsaw. “Thanks be to God,” writes Kircun 
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Northport, Mich., where they re- 
nained until they left for San Salvador 
a few days after Christmas. 


Churches to Observe 
Life Service Sunday 

Young people who have committed 
themselves to full-time Christian voca- 
tions will be recognized by American 
Baptist churches across the nation on 
the annual observance of Life Service 
Sunday, January 25. Those planning 
to go into any type of Christian work 
will be honored, and a special invita- 
tion will be issued to all other young 
people of the church to consider such 
work. Full-time Christian workers in- 
clude not only pastors, missionaries, or 
directors of religious education, but 
also church secretaries, professors in 
church-related schools or colleges, 
chaplains, religious journalists, radio 
and television broadcasters, ministers 
of music, and public-relations person- 
nel for religious organizations. The last 
Sunday in January is annually named 
Life Service Sunday to tie in with the 
observance of National Youth Week, 
January 25-February 1. A manual 
“Consider Your Call,” has been pre- 
pared for pastors to use in counseling 
with young people who are considering 
church vocations. Copies are available 
for fifty cents each from the Commis- 
sion on the Ministry, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Havens Elected 
Missouri Secretary 

James Havens, of Springfield, IIL, 
will serve as the executive secretary 
of the Missouri Baptist Fellowship, ef- 
fective January 1. The invitation was 
extended to Mr. Havens by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the fellowship, 
which includes all sixteen churches in 
Missouri affiliated with the American 
Baptist Convention. Many of these 
churches have a dual alignment, also 
being connected with the Southern 
Baptist Convention. The fellowship 
was started about five years ago to 
promote closer relations among Amer- 
ican Baptist churches in Missouri. Re- 
cently, steps have been taken toward 
the establishment of a state conven- 
tion. Mr. Havens has been director of 
Christian education for the Illinois 
Baptist Convention since 1952. Prior to 
that time, he was pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Emmett, Ida. 


Stassen Presides 
Over CHEC Dinner 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold E. Stassen 
vere hosts at a dinner in historic Rit- 
‘enhouse Club, Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 21, honoring Richard Hoiland, 
xecutive secretary of the Board of 
Education and Publication, and Ron- 
ild V. Wells, national codirector of 
he Christian Higher Education Chal- 
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A New Year’s Greeting 
From the Baptist World Alliance 


To Our Baptist WorLD FELLOWSHIP: 


Greetings and best wishes for the New Year in the name of our living and 
loving Lord. May the grace, mercy, and peace of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit bless and sustain us all every day of the coming year. 


In many lands, 1959 will be a year of special evangelistic endeavor. Mem- 
bers of our churches in North America will gather on New Year’s Eve for spe- 
cial services of prayer and dedication to inaugurate the Baptist Jubilee Ad- 
vance—a five-year program of evangelism and missions. Similar movements in 
other lands promise an outstanding year of witness and soul-winning. Let us 
hope and pray that as a result of our efforts and by the power of the Holy 
Spirit we may report at the next World Congress, in Rio de Janeiro, in 1960, 
an inspiring increase in our world fellowship. 


To some, the New Year will bring new hours of tension and testing; to 
others challenging new opportunities for sacrifice and service. May the year 
be for us all a time of faithful witness for Christ our Lord. 


In his name we greet you as we serve together by his power and for his glory. 


THEopoRE F. Apams, President 

ARNOLD T. OuRN, General Secretary 
Rosert S. Denny, Associate Secretary 
Henry Cook, Acting Associate Secretary 





lenge. As Pennsylvania chairman for 
CHEC, Mr. Stassen presided over the 
dinner, which was attended by eighty 
guests from New Jersey, Delaware, and 
eastern Pennsylvania. Mrs. Maurice B. 
Hodge, of Portland, Oreg., president 
of the American Baptist Convention, 
addressed the dinner group on the im- 
portance of the Christian Higher Edu- 
cation Challenge as a major project of 
American Baptists in 1959. She 
pointed out that this challenge to raise 
$7.5-million for Christian higher edu- 
cation was voted by the convention at 
its national meeting held in Philadel- 
phia. She complimented the leaders of 
CHEC on their thoroughness of prepa- 
ration and on the rising tide of en- 
thusiasm for the challenge across the 
convention. A progress report indi- 
cated that gifts totaling $305,000, 
ranging in size from $5,000 to $135,- 
000, have been received, and that 
many churches are accepting chal- 
lenge goals in preparation for church 
participation during 1959. 


Montana Center 
Established 

A new American Baptist Christian 
center, known as Friendship House of 
Christian Service, was established at 
Billings, Mont. Mary Setzekorn, direc- 
tor, arrived at Billings on September 
6, and began organizing the program. 
The center is located in the southern 
section of the city. A large housing 
unit from Rocky Mountain College 
was moved to a corner lot. When al- 
terations are completed it will provide 
ample room for a recreation center. 
The building will provide an apart- 
ment for the workers, in addition to 
four small rooms for a laundry, sewing 


room, and bathing facilities. The cen- 
ter was a long-standing dream of the 
United Church Women of Billings. 
Nineteen churches of many denomi- 
nations are cooperating in this impor- 
tant project. The community is inter- 
racial, composed of Spanish-speaking 
people, Indian Americans from the 
near-by Crow Indian Reservation, 
whites and others of mixed racial back- 
grounds. Friendship House of Chris- 
tian Service will minister to the physi- 
cal, social, educational, and spiritual 
needs of the people, regardless of race, 
creed, or color. 


Boards Act 
On Valley Forge 

The board of managers of the Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board, 
meeting recently in New York city, 
took action in keeping with the recent 
request of the General Council of the 
American Baptist Convention looking 
toward the subleasing of such space in 
the Interchurch Center that is “no 
longer necessary for that portion of 
their operations to remain in New York 
or for the partial operations of other 
denominational agencies in New York, 
when the headquarters building at Val- 
ley Forge is completed and ready for 
occupancy.” The request was made to 
the M. & M. Board and the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies dur- 
ing the General Council’s meeting held 
recently at Green Lake, Wis. Action 
taken by the M. & M. Board calls for 
the officers of the Interchurch Center 
to be informed that the “board desires 
that the portion of the seventeenth floor 
not needed for the M. & M. Board’s 
own offices be leased to another tenant 
when such can be found.” At its meet- 
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we mean when we say we believe in him. 


basic beliefs about life and death. 


tions concerning the power of prayer. 


SEVEN LAST WORDS 


family or other group uses, 















CHRIST BE WITH ME 


PROOFS OF HIS PRESENCE 





SEEKING AND FINDING GOD 


THE RESURRECTION 
Proof that Christ lives. 


THEY MET AT CALVARY 


CONSIDER HIM 
Calvary. 


BENEFITS OF HIS PASSION 





THE SEVEN WORDS 


| BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST 


Walter Russell Bowie. Here is belief in Jesus Christ simply 
and clearly proclaimed by a great preacher and writer. Dr. 
Bowie shows how we reach our belief in Jesus Christ, and what 


| BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY 


John Sutherland Bonnell. Why do we believe in immortality? 
What will life after death be like? The answers Dr. Bonnell 
suggests to these and other questions will help you formulate 


WITH CHRIST IN THE GARDEN 


Lynn J. Radcliffe. How is prayer answered? How can prayer 
transform our lives? By re-creating Christ’s prayer vigil on the 
eve of the Crucifixion, the author seeks to answer men’s ques- 


DAILY MEDITATIONS ON THE 


AND THE LIFE Leslie D. 














$1.25 


$1.25 


$1.50 


G. Ernest Thomas. A devotional book of 49 readings—one each 
day for seven weeks. Readings for each week are based on one 
of Jesus’ words from the Cross. With each day's devotion, the 
author has included a Scripture reference and a closing prayer. 
The book is valuable for private reading by individuals or for 


$2 


Walter Russell Bowie. 
31 meditations on the presence of Christ. $1.75 


Grace Noll Crowell. 
Meditations on the immortality of Christ, $1.50 


Roy Pearson. 


40 devotions—a guide to a spiritual pilgrimage. $2 


Weatherhead. 
$l 


W. E. Sangster. 
A new approach to the meaning of the Crucifixion. $2 


Olive Wyon. 
Meditations from the Upper Room, Gethsemane, and 


$1 


C. H. Dodd. 


Meditations on the meaning of the Cross today. $1 


Clovis G. Chappell 
Seven sermons on the meaning of the Cross, $1.25 


ABINGDON PRESS 


order from your bookstore today! 





Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





ing in Buck Hill Falls, Pa., November 
18-20, the boards of managers of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties took similar action. 


Pearl Rosser 
B.M.T.S. President 

Pearl Rosser is the new president of 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Chicago, IIl., as of January 1. 

















Pearl Rosser 


She succeeds the late Werner G. 
Keucher. Since May, 1958, Miss Ros- 
ser had been executive secretary of the 
board of directors, in charge of admin- 
istration. As president, she will be re- 
sponsible for both administrative and 
academic leadership of the school, 
which is a four-year professional 
women’s college, granting the bachelor 
of arts and the bachelor of religious 
education degrees. Miss Rosser, class of 
1927, is the first alumna to become 
president of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School. She also earned a 
B.A. degree from Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, in 1930, and has done 
graduate study at Columbia Univer- 
sity and Union Theological Seminary, 
New York city, and Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. Miss Rosser 
has been director of children’s work 
for the Ohio Baptist State Convention, 
national director of children’s work for 
the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, director of audio-visual and 
broadcast education for the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education 
and the National Council of Churches, 
and executive secretary of radio and 
television for the Church Federation 
of Greater Chicago. 


Robert V. Russell 
Retires 

Robert V. Russell, associate execu- 
tive secretary of the New York Baptist 
City Society and The Baptist Church 
Extension Society of Brooklyn and 
Queens, retired as of December 31, 
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ifter thirty-five years of service to Bap- 
tists in the New York metropolitan 
area. In 1923, Dr. Russell became a 
staff member of the Baptist Church 
Extension Society, and served also as 
pastor of the Queens Baptist Church. 
In 1925, he was appointed director of 
religious education of the two societies, 
and, in 1943, he became associate ex- 
ecutive secretary. Dr. Russell has 
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Robert V. Russell 





served for the past four years on the 
editorial committee of Missions mag- 
azine. 


Grant F. Anderson 
Accepts New Position 


Grant F. Anderson is the newly 
elected associate executive secretary of 
the New York Baptist City Society and 
The Baptist Church Extension Society 
of Brooklyn and Queens. He had 
been executive director of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, 
Wis., since 1956. In his new position 
he succeeds Robert V. Russell, who 
retired December 31, after thirty-five 
years of service with the two societies. 
Dr. Anderson will share responsibility 
in the administration of the city so- 
cieties with R. LaRue Cober, executive 
secretary. As executive director of the 
American Baptist Assembly, Dr. An- 
derson’s responsibilities included the 
over-all management of the budget, 
property, staff, and direction of the 
development program, publicity, pub- 
lic relations, and fund-raising efforts. 
He started his service at the American 
Baptist Assembly in 1950, as assistant 
to Luther Wesley Smith, the former 
executive director. When, upon Dr. 
Smith’s retirement, Richard Hoiland 
became executive secretary, Dr. An- 
derson was named executive director. 


Used Clothing 
Requested 

There is a continuing need for used 
clothing in Haiti, according to C. Stan- 
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A Study of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians 


By MARKUS BARTH 
Cloth, $3.50 


Here is a book that will come as welcome news 
to the concerned laymen and clergy alike. With 
fresh awareness it takes up today's urgent and 
perplexing questions of evangelism vigorously. 
Dr. Jitsuo Morikawa, Secretary, Division of Evan- 
gelism, American Baptist Convention, in the fore- 
word, says its disarming candor may challenge 
our most cherished prejudices and beliefs, but 
it dodges no issues. ". . . Our real field of service 
and witness is not in 'churchly’ ecclesiastical func- 
tions and activities, but in the ‘worldly’ functions 
of secular society." Its stimulating approach 
cannot help but give the alert Christian an under- 
standing conviction and encouragement to be- 
come a faithful evangelist. 


Dr. Barth, noted biblical scholar and evangelist 
at heart, is the son of the famous theologian, 
Karl Barth. To bring out the meaning of the 
Greek text, he gives a free translation where 
needed. Instead of references to well-known or 
recently discovered Jewish, Hellenistic and early 
Patristic texts, he notes that, in addition to the 
other letters of Paul, the writings of John and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews have proved to be 
close companions of the Ephesians. 


THIS 1S A BAPTIST JUBILEE ADVANCE PUBLICATION 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


*1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


*168 W..Monroe St. *352 S. Spring St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Order Branchés of the American Baptist Bookstores 

2001 Fifth Ave. 5120 S. Parkway 

Seattle |, Wash. Chicago 15, Ill. 
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ford Kelly, general missionary for the sending of used clothing has 
dropped off considerably. The clothes 


sponded well to the appeal for shoes, should be packed in sturdy cartons, 


Haiti. Although people have re- 








Pocket-size books of daily inspirational 
reading for the year ‘round. 


Christian Maturity 

Abundant Living 

Growing Spiritually 

Mastery 

The Way 

The Way to Power and Poise 
How to Be a Transformed Person 


Abingdon Press 











At the Heart 
of Mid-America 


NORTHER 


An American Baptist Seminary 
Announces Expansion in Pastoral Counseling 
e Courses in Pastoral Psychology 
¢ A Program of Clinical Training 


Cook County and Illinois Research Hospitals 
Accredited by Council for Clinical Training 


Write for new catalog to — Dean of the Faculty 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3040 W. Washington BI., Chicago 12, Ill. 


CuHarR.LeEs W. Kotier, Pres. 
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THESE RECENT BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
GRADUATES NOW SERVE! 
One is a school teacher, one a social worker, one a homemaker, one 
a Christian Center worker, one a secretary and two are Christian 
Education Directors. 
Young women, high school graduates, planning to train for full time 
Christian service are invited to write for information. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
P.O. Box 37 “Portledge” Bryn Mawr, Pa. Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, President 














securely wrapped and tied, and 
marked “Used Clothing for Free Dis- 
tribution.” Boxes should be sent parcel 
post to Rev. C. Stanford Kelly, Box 
20, Cap Haitien, Haiti. Since there are 
used-clothing needs on three home- 
mission fields, the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies suggest that 
people living west of the Mississippi 
River send boxes to Bacone College, 
Bacone, Okla., and those living east of 
the river send boxes to either Mr. 
Kelly or the Mather School, Beaufort, 
S.C. 





Ministers Council 
Related to M. & M. 
The board of managers of the Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board, 
meeting in New York city recently, 
voted that the Ministers Council of the 
American Baptist Convention be ad- 
ministratively linked with the board. 
Effective January 1, an office, a half- 
time executive secretary, and an office 
secretary for the Ministers Council 
will be provided by the M. & M. 
Board. Fred Erion will succeed Charles 
A. Carman as head of the Ministers 
Council. Dr. Carman, secretary for the 
council since 1954, retired last year. 
Mr. Erion will serve half-time as sec- 
retary of the Ministers Council, and 
the rest of the time as director of spe- 
cial services for the M. & M. Board. 
M. Forest Ashbrook, executive director 
of the M. & M. Board, stated that 
“this is in no sense a merger of the 
council with the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board. The council 
must continue to be free to develop its 
own program. We each have our sepa- 
rate functions. The board gave finan- 
cial assistance to the council when it 
was founded in 1935. Through the 
years the two organizations have 
worked together cooperatively, and it 
is my belief that this most recent ac- 
tion will be of mutual advantage to 
both the council and the board as they 
seek to serve Baptist ministers.” 


In a Word 
Or Two 

@ Milton John Palmer, formerly of 
McLouth, Kans., is pastor of the Lo- 
renz Avenue Baptist Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

® Clair E. Malcolmson is the execu- 
tive secretary of the Baptist Home and 
Orphanage, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Mal- 
colmson was formerly the associate 
minister of the First Baptist Church, 
Erie, Pa. 

@ Mark T. Kinnaman began work 
as executive director of the Dayton 
Christian Center, Dayton, Ohio, on 
November 1. Mr. Kinnaman was for- 
merly director of the Heath Christian 
Center, Boston, Mass. 

®@ Dedication services for the new 
sanctuary of the First Baptist Church, 
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‘resno, Calif., were to have been held 
Yecember 14, but on December 3 the 
1ew building was destroyed by fire. 
Yet, despite the disappointment and 
oss, a new start will be made. Pastor 
f the church is Bernie G. Osterhouse. 

@ Mr. and Mrs. Leland L. Max- 
field have accepted an invitation to 
become superintendent and matron of 
the Baptist Home of Massachusetts, 
Boston. Mr. Maxfield resigned his pas- 
torate at the First Baptist Church, 
Westwood, Mass., effective January 1. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 


Poston Community Baptist Church, 
Poston, Ariz., its 10th, Arthur F. Love- 
ridge, pastor. 
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Joseph C. Robbins 
Joseph C. Robbins retired, in 1940, 


at the age of sixty-six, as foreign sec- 
retary of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. Since his retire- 
ment he has led an active life, serving 
four years as a member of the faculty 
of Andover Newton Theological 
School; two terms as president of the 
American Baptist Convention (1942- 
1944) ; a three-year pastorate at the 
East Poultney Baptist Church, Vt.; 
and thirteen interim pastorates. Now, 
at the age of eighty-four, Dr. Robbins 
is serving as interim pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Bennington, Vt. He 
writes that “the years since my retire- 
ment have brought two serious illnesses 
and a major operation; but, not with- 
standing this, they have been years 
richly blessed in fellowship with Chris- 
tian people and in a growing con- 
sciousness of the presence of God.” 
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V.C.S. Time 


means 
JUDSON Time! 


.and an opportunity to bring to children 
the very best in Christian Education 


1959 Theme: GOD 


JUDSON'S complete two-week Vacation Church 
School materials were planned for you, your chil- 
dren, your church. Experienced Christian Educa- 
tors have graded each session and each activity 
to the age level—physical, mental and emotional— 
of each age group. They are the teaching tools 
that every teacher seeks. With them growth takes 
place. A creatively Christian, spiritually satisfying 
experience for teacher and pupil. 


Bible-Based 

Christ Centered 

Child Motivated 
Flexible and Adaptable 
Complete in every way 











To give you a first-hand demonstration of the 
1959 JUDSON V.C.S. material an Introductory 
Kit is now available. In it you will find 19 actual 
V.C.S. items. Among them are the New Planning 
Book, V.C.S. Certificates, Pupil's Work Sheets and 
a Pupil's Workbook, an Attendance Card, a V.C.S. 
Button, a complete Story Book Packet and a full 
set of Teacher's Texts covering each of the V.C.S. 
age groups—from three years of age to fourteen 
years of age. These texts are... 
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Nursery: The Threes at Vacation Church School 
Kindergarten: God's Plan for Happy Homes 
Primary: Learning More About God 

Junior: Worshiping God 

Junior High: Quest for God 


Write today for this $5.26 value: only $3.75 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
168 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
352 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 














DENINOM:: fs UNIVERSI LY 


Founded in 1831 


A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 


Fully Accredited 
Co-educational 


Tuition, Board, Room 
$1,860 a Year 


Director of Admissions 
Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 
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Weyuiits 
for 
Women 
at Home 


DEVOTIONS 
FOR 
WOMEN 
AT 

ms) 6=6=SCO HOME 


Martha Meisier Kiely. 115 brief 


devotions for housewives. Cen- 
tered around familiar objects 
found in the home. $1.75 


INVITATION 
TO COMMUNE 


Charles Ray Goff. For the lay- 
man, the minister of the famed 
Chicago Temple (Methodist) dis- 


cusses Holy Communion—how to 
prepare for it and how to appre- 
ciate it. $1.75 


DISCOVERING LOVE 


Lance Webb. 
Todiscover love 
you need an un- 
derstanding of 
the differences 
between the giv- 
ing - love that 
never fails and 
the desiring - 
love that always 
fails. This discussion will show 
you these differences. $3 


UNDERSTANDING AND 
PREVENTING JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Haskell M. Miller. Here in non- 
technical language is_ scientific 
data that you can apply in fight- 
ing juvenile delinquency in your 


area. Cloth, $2.75; Paper, $1.25 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 
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Word Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Religious Liberty 
And Further Study 

The whole Christian world is vitally 
interested in the subject of religious 
liberty, but there are many interpreta- 
tions of the words. In 1948, the World 
Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council agreed in a 
declaration that the freedom which we 
claim for ourselves should be equally 
granted to others. C. Emanuel Carl- 
son, with Professor J. D. Hughey, of 
Riischlikon, as alternate, has been 
chosen by the World Council to work 
on the commission on this important 
subject. 


Church Membership 
And British Baptists 

The Baptist Times, of Great Brit- 
ain, has this to say of a recent book- 
let entitled “The Church Member 
Alive unto God,” which has been sent 
out by the London Baptist Associa- 
tion: “Is it a sign of the times that it 
should be so very elementary in its 
presentation? . . . Mainly it consists of 
simple directions supported by appro- 
priate texts. It would have gained by 
being deeper, briefer, and pruned of 
its cliches. . . . But its chief weakness 
is that it is inward-looking. The best 
it can offer in the suggestions for 
Christian service are ‘visiting the sick, 
painting the vestry, teaching in the 
Sunday school, or weeding the church 
garden’! No wonder that the outsider 
thinks that being a church member is 
scarcely a man’s job.” 


British Baptist 
Missionary Record 

The British Baptists now have a 
staff of 300 missionaries, and report a 
record total of 8,762 baptisms for 
1957, an increase of 1,563 over last 
year’s total. 


Another Step 
Toward Trouble 


The whole world looks on with ex- 
treme distaste as Hendrik F. Verwoerd 
has succeeded the late J. G. Strijdom 
as prime minister of the Union of 
South Africa. Mr. Strijdom was the 
man who approved of Hitler and who 
introduced apartheid into South Af- 
rica. He was also in power when two 
years ago 150 leading colored and 
white leaders were indicted for treason 
for daring to object to the inhuman 
policies being introduced by his Gov- 
ernment. However, Mr. Verwoerd, 
former secretary of native affairs, goes 
even further in his ruthlessness than 
did Mr. Strijdom. The colored peo- 





ples of South Africa are now without 
vote, and thousands have been up- 
rooted and transferred to areas where 
living conditions are unspeakably bad. 
The Bantu Education Act makes it 
impossible for an African to receive 
any more than a meager education. 
It is the opinion of many thoughtful 
people that South Africa will face 
revolution within the next decade. 


Fascism Flares Up 
In England 

The world has become so used to 
condemning communism that it often 
seems to forget that fascism is just as 
ugly an ism. During the Second World 
War, it was the Jew who was called 
“inferior” and was blamed for all the 
trouble in the world. Today in Eng- 
land it is the colored man, usually a 
person who belongs to the Common- 
wealth, but who is condemned by the 
color of his skin. Baptist ministers liv- 
ing in the Notting Hill district of Lon- 
don, report that four factors seem to 
have brought about the present un- 
fortunate incidents. First, some of the 
English resent the fact that the colored 
peoples from Africa and the West 
Indies find places to live where the 
white people cannot. Yet colored peo- 
ples are allowed to live in slums which 
are not tolerated for white people. 
Second, white people are resenting the 
employment of people from the col- 
onies. The truth is that often the jobs 
are the ones that the white English- 
man would not accept. Third, some 
fear that an increasing number of im- 
migrants will mean intermarriage be- 
tween white and colored peoples. 
Fourth, there is the failure of the 
churches to impress on Christian citi- 
zens that the gospel lays emphasis on 
Christian standards and behavior. 


Professor Marais 
Speaks Again 

Several years ago, Professor Ben 
Marais visited America, and as a re- 
sult wrote a book entitled Colour— 
Unsolved Problem of the West. Some 
of his conclusions made readers feel 
that he could not break away from 
the prevalent idea of apartheid in 
South Africa. However, recent state- 
ments would indicate that he is chang- 
ing his mind on the subject. Writing in 
Die Kerkbode, the Dutch Reformed 
paper, he criticizes the motives behind 
missions and suggests that white Chris- 
tians support missions as the “last hope 
of maintaining their own position.” 
Too often, he writes, the missionary 
is sent in the hope that the African 
may be kept “under control.” He con- 
cludes: “If people think that missions 
should help to keep the colored people 
down, they are turning Christianity 
into just what the Communists accuse 
it of being—an opiate of the people.” 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 








SIR: On Friday night, November 21, 1958, 
the newscaster announced over television 
that action had been taken by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches favoring recog- 
nition of Red China by the United States 
Government. Since that time, criticism has 
been heard in every quarter from church 
members, particularly from Baptists who 
are wondering by what authority the Na- 
tional Council of Churches is presuming 
to represent them in matters not involving 
religious or moral issues. 

When news of an action of the council 
is publicized, the fair inference is that the 
National Council not merely is speaking 
for the members of the council, but also is 
expressing the views of the individual de- 
nominations. Such pronouncements are 
then carried by newspapers, magazines, and 
other sources of communication to foreign 
countries, where false impressions are thus 
generated. 

This letter is written in protest of any 
action taken now or at any future time by 
the National Council of Churches, or by 
any committee of the council, which can 
be interpreted as the action of the council, 
in any matter which is purely political, and 
not strictly involving a moral or religious 
issue. It tends to weaken the Protestant 
churches, is an effort to ape the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, and disrupts the reli- 
gious solidarity of the individual churches, 
because many, if not most, of the views of 
the individuals comprising the churches 
run contrary to the action taken. 

If the National Council of Churches is 
not actually attempting to create the im- 
pression that it is representing the views of 
the various church bodies, then why is a 
vote taken or pronouncement made on non- 
religious issues and then publicized to the 
world in general, particularly when the 
matter deals with an issue such as the rec- 
ognition of Red China? Is it not our duty to 
see that the National Council of Churches 
restricts itself to consideration of religious 
issues, making no pronouncements whatso- 
ever outside of this area? 

It is time that we come to a definite 
understanding as to whether or not the 
function of the National Council of 
Churches is to make these public pro- 
nouncements. If it has such a function, then 
this function should be limited to religious 
or moral matters, and it should be made 
clear by the council that it is speaking and 
acting only as a council or committee, and 
that it is not speaking for individual de- 
nominations, churches or church members, 
and has no power to speak for them. 

Ray A. McFapyENn 


Columbus, Ohio 


[Note: Without entering into the views 
expressed in Mr. McFadyen’s letter, it 
should be pointed out that the statement 
regarding Red China is the responsibility 
of the Fifth World Order Study Confer- 
ence, not of the National Council of 
Churches, as all documents released by the 
conference clearly stated; that the confer- 
ence did not favor recognition of Red 
China by the United States Government, 
but only recommended that steps be taken 
toward possible recognition (assuming the 
complexity of the problem) ; that recogni- 
tion would not imply approval; and that 
the Cleveland conference was comprised of 
delegates from the constituent denomina- 
tions, who, presumably, spoke for their de- 
nominations.—Eb1Tor.] 
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DADS ON THE 50 YARD LINE AT 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


Pictured on the football field are Dads of boys who play on the 
football team. All of their sons do not get into the limelight or the 
heroics. The Dads know this. But they know more! 


Dads also know that their sons are getting an education in the 
whole man and athletics contributes to the physical health and total 
well-being of the whole personality. 


History reads: “Franklin College has been building character, 
training young men and women to meet the demands of life, giving 
them more than they have given in return, perhaps, but giving 
cheerfully and well, better equipping them mentally, physically, 
socially and spiritually.” 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


President HAROLD W. RICHARDSON 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


Franklin, Indiana 

















At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 








HE YEARS of my retirement 

give opportunity occasionally to 
browse around inside New York’s 
great Public Library. 

One afternoon recently I called for 
an old book, The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World, by Sir Edward 
Creasy. Written more than a century 
ago, and now out of print, it is seldom 
cited or read. In this old book appears 
a passage fearfully relevant for our 
time. It reads: 

“With a population exceeding 60,- 
000,000, implicitly obeying a single 
ruling mind; a territorial area of 
6,000,000 square miles; an army of 
800,000 strong; powerful fleets in the 
Baltic and Black Seas; a skillful host 
of diplomatic agents in every court 
and among every tribe; the con- 
fidence which unexpected success 
creates and the sagacity which long 
experience fosters, Russia now grasps 
with an armed right hand the tangled 
threads of European politics and is- 
sues her mandates as the arbitress of 
the movements of our age. Russia is 
now the acknowledged champion 
against democracy, and of the im- 
perial supremacy of strong states over 
their weaker neighbors against claims 
for political independence and striv- 
ings for separate nationality.” (Ital- 
ics mine.) 

To make this fit today’s tense world 
situation, simply change a few sta- 
tistics. Increase Russia’s population 
to 200,000,000; enlarge the army to 
4,000,000; substitute powerful sub- 
marine flotillas for Baltic and Black 
Sea fleets; and rename Russia’s diplo- 
matic agents as emissaries of commu- 
nism. The picture of a century ago 
thus becomes vividly relevant today. 


zt 

The ancient Old Testament book 
of Ecclesiastes declares, “There is no 
new thing under the sun.” The late 
George Bernard Shaw once offered 
this cynical comment, “The one lesson 
of history is that nobody ever learns the 
lesson of history.” The emergence of 
powerful Russia one hundred years 
ago was part of the price that Eng- 
land and Germany paid for their al- 
liance with Russia in the war against 
Napoleon. The emergence of power- 
ful Russia in our time is part of the 
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price the United States and England 
are paying for their alliance with Rus- 
sia in insisting on “unconditional sur- 
render” in the war against Hitler. A 
costly blunder was thus made in 1945 
in permitting Russia to advance into 
Central Europe, to occupy it, to settle 
down in it, and to dominate nine Eu- 
ropean satellites: East Germany, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Esthonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. The dream of a thou- 
sand years of Russian foreign policy 
was thus achieved. 

Sir Edward Creasy never imagined 
that what he wrote about Russia 
would be like a prophecy to be ful- 
filled a century later. Indeed, his de- 
scription of Russia as “the avowed 
and acknowledged champion against 
democracy and of imperial suprem- 
acy,” would today be regarded as a 
woeful understatement. Surely the 
wartime leaders of 1941-1945 should 
have remembered. 

This will not be considered an op- 
timistic comment for the new year; 
yet realism calls for it. There is noth- 
ing new under the sun. Nobody learns 
the lesson of history. Each generation 
pays for the mistakes of its preceding 
generation. The new year should 
therefore prompt a most serious in- 
quiry. What mistakes, international, 
national, racial, social, labor move- 
ment, and others, are being made by 
our generation today and must in- 
evitably be paid for tomorrow by the 
generation that succeeds us? 


a 

The year 1958 now closing, wrote 
the final chapter in the regrettable 
story of the wartime treatment of 
100,000 Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry who lived along the Pacific 
Coast. In the winter of 1942, these 
100,000 men, women, and children 
were rounded up from their homes, 
farms, businesses, and herded into 
American concentration camps. Last 
month the United States Department 
of Justice approved final settlement 
for the payment of more than $35,- 
000,000 on 26,000 claims for dam- 
ages. Of all claims filed only 3 per 
cent were not allowed! This extremely 
low percentage is high tribute to the 
honesty, the integrity, and the for- 





giving spirit of these people. Fully 
65 per cent were native-born Ameri- 
can citizens. Their sons in the Ameri- 
can armed services of the Second 
World War died in Italy and in the 
Far East. From Seattle down to San 
Diego the parents suffered heavy 
losses in the abandonment sales, at 
ruinous prices, of their shops, homes, 
farms, and businesses. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States now admits that this wartime 
evacuation had been “desperately 
hasty.” It was worse than that. With 
the approval of the Army, I made a 
tour of these American concentration 
camps and wrote an article for Mis- 
sions, November, 1942, pages 530- 
538. The Army censor deleted most 
of my critical observations. But he 
approved all my favorable comments! 
Letters from Missions’ readers later 
complained that I had written a 
slanted report of this “desperately 
hasty” treatment. The constitutional 
civil rights of 100,000 people had as- 
suredly been violated. During the past 
dozen years your income tax and mine 
has been paying claims for damages. 

s 


Let us not justify and excuse what 
we did by drawing favorable compar- 
ison between our treatment of these 
people and the massacre of Jews in 
the gas chambers of Nazi concentra- 
tion camps, or the Japanese atrocities 
on their prisoners of war. Our treat- 
ment, to our credit be it said, was as 
humane, as decent, and as reasonable 
as wartime conditions amid the then 
prevalent anti-Japanese hysteria per- 
mitted. It differed from Nazi and 
Japanese treatment only in degree, 
not in kind. 

What should now be remembered 
is that whenever a nation goes to war, 
most of its people lose much of their 
sanity. Truth, kindness, charity, fair 
play, civil rights—all that has been 
achieved by civilization after cen- 
turies of toil and teaching, in wartime 
takes wings and flies away. Falsehood, 
unfair treatment, ruthlessness, ven- 
geance, and ultimately brutality take 
their place. Already it makes me won- 
der what would happen to the thou- 
sands of Americans of Chinese an- 
cestry now in the United States if this 
nation should become involved in war 
with Communist China. Would any 
American mob, or would even a 
platoon of soldiers under orders, then 
first inquire whether the Chinese 
laundryman around the corner from 
your home has his ancestral roots in 
Formosa, or on the mainland of 
China, or perchance is already an 
American citizen? No! He would 
promptly be hauled away to an Amer- 
ican concentration camp as were the 
Americans of Japanese ancestry seven- 
teen years ago. 
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AY BY DAY thou hast led us, Lord, our God. Year 

by rolling year thou hast shown us thy mercy. May 

the years not have passed over us in vain; for in weak- 
ness we have been strengthened, in sickness restored, in 
sin forgiven. Through it all, O Lord, we have seen thy 
loving-kindness. Thy days and thy years given us are so 
precious, keep us from filling them with the trivial, or 
from exalting the ephemeral. May we know that the 
witness to the redeeming gospel of Christ Jesus our Lord 
depends upon our words, is made vivid by our deeds. 
Make that witness vital here in our community and vi- 
brant around the world, because of our vision and gener- 
osity. We pray especially for the fearful: those who trem- 
ble because of personal problems; those who are shaken 
because of anxiety for loved ones; those who shudder 
at what the year may bring internationally. Give us 
courage as we move into the days ahead, knowing that, 
though man may encircle the earth with tiny moons of 
his contriving, thou, O Lord, hast long ages since 
wrapped it in thy concern. So into thy hands for the 
New Year we commit our lives, and thy church, and 
this world. Thy hands, holding the universe, art able 
to lift us up when we dash our foot against a stone; 
sufficient to strengthen and unify thy church; strong 
enough to keep this earth ever in thy loving care. So 
hear our prayer, Lord God of heaven and earth. Amen. 

HILLyer H. STRATON 


New Day in Missions 
And Doctrine of the Church 


HAT many have recognized as the new day in 
missions has brought a fresh and growing interest 

in the doctrine of the church. What is a church? How 
are the “new” churches to be related to the “older” 
churches? What shall we say to questions of church 
unity? How can “new” and “older” chur hes be full 
partners in the world mission? Faced with such ques- 
tions as these, the boards of managers of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies recently authorized a 
study of the Baptist interpretation of the church. The 
committee making the study pointed to the long history 
of cooperation between the Foreign Societies and other 
evangelical groups at home and overseas. ““We have ac- 
complished tasks with others which we could not have 
lone alone,” the report said. As Hazel F. Shank points 
out in a timely article in this issue, the committee em- 
phasized several basic principles. First, the ecumenical 
movement is challenging all churches to a deeper study 
f the nature of the church. Second, American Baptists 
iave been in the forefront of the cooperative movement, 
ziving encouragement and leadership. Third, there may 
he changing patterns of church order and relationships 
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on the overseas fields. Fourth, the Foreign Societies rec- 
ognize the essential freedom of overseas churches and 
will seek to discover means for continued support and 
cooperation, as churches here at home and churches 
overseas unite their efforts in the spread of the gospel 
throughout the world. So it is that the mission will ac- 
complish its purpose—in the establishment of a full- 
orbed church. The church, then, will take the place of 
the mission, and the mission will move on to new areas 
of evangelization. 


Time for War 
Against Disease 


N A DAY when millions of human beings are pre- 

occupied with the issues of the cold war and the possi- 
bilities of its sudden shift to an all-out shooting war, 
how can anyone get a hearing on the need for waging 
war against disease? And yet, what better way could we 
start the New Year than by resolving now that as indi- 
viduals and as a nation we will do something in the year 
1959 about ridding the world of disease? The gulf be- 
tween what modern science can do to conquer disease 
and what it actually does, is appalling. In this country, 
the life expectancy of a newborn child is about seventy 
years, but in the Middle East, Africa, and the whole 
of Asia, its life expectancy is not even half that much. 
Trachoma, malaria, tuberculosis, typhoid, and malnu- 
trition continue to take heavy tolls in these underdevel- 
oped lands. In view of these conditions, it is heartening 
to know that our Government is working on plans to 
attack the stubborn health problems in the needy areas. 
Its hope is that funds for this war against disease may 
be included in its forthcoming foreign-aid budget— 
where it surely belongs. And let no one among us think 
for a fleeting moment of this effort as a “give-away” 
program. Perish the thought! It is, on the contrary, a 
service that we should gladly and generously render. 
Money spent here is an investment in the future of the 
human race. 


‘Irresistible Power 
Of Unarmed Truth’ 


ORIS PASTERNAK probably will go down in his- 

tory as the man of this century whose writings are 
the best example of his philosophy of life. As quoted 
by Harrison E. Salisbury, in The New York Times 
Magazine, Pasternak has written: “It was not until 
after the coming of Christ that time and man could 
breathe freely. It was not until after him that man 


began to live toward the future. . .. What has for cen- 
turies raised man above beast is not the cudgel but an 
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inward music; the irresistible power of unarmed truth, 
the powerful attraction of its example.” What better 
example in our day is there than Pasternak himself? 
Facing banishment, perhaps death, he stood firm on two 
important counts. First, he loved his country, the Soviet 
Union, and had no intention of leaving it voluntarily. 
Second, his book Doctor Zhivago, banned in the Soviet 
Union, but a best seller elsewhere, was in the records 
to stay. His so-called “apology” was really not an apol- 
ogy at all. Though he could see the “political”’ repercus- 
sions of the offer of the Nobel Prize for Doctor Zhivago, 
he definitely did not repudiate the book or any state- 
ment in it. He declared that he had no intention of 
causing harm to his country or to his people. Of course 
not! He wanted only to do them good—by a frank un- 
veiling of the Communist philosophy. So it appears that 
on trial in this episode was the Soviet Union itself, not 
Boris Pasternak. To imprison Pasternak, or to banish 
him to Siberia, or to take his life, would have been 
sudden death to all the Soviet pretensions concerning 








CUCU 


EEPLY CONSCIOUS of living in one of the 
periods of human history in which evil manifests 
itself with new magnitudes of destruction and terror, 
a group of church leaders recently called upon their 
fellow Christians to strive earnestly to turn the world 
back from the brink of destruction in a nuclear holo- 
caust, and to seek peace and pursue it with all diligence. 
This was the central theme of a 5,000-word “Message 
to the Churches” adopted at the closing session of the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference, which met at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, last November 
18-21. The conference brought together more than six 
hundred delegates and consultants from the thirty-three 
Protestant and Orthodox church bodies that are mem- 
bers of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. to consider the theme “Christian Respon- 
sibility on a Changing Planet.” The four-day meeting, 
sponsored by the National Council’s department of in- 
ternational affairs, was one of a series dating from a 
meeting in Delaware, Ohio, in 1942. The conference 
spoke only for itself, not for the National Council. 
After spelling out the new magnitudes of destruction 
and terror now being turned loose upon our beleagured 
planet, the message to the churches said that Christians 
“know that the capacity for destruction possible in war 
today exceeds the most ominous forebodings of yester- 
day.” They know that in an all-out nuclear war un- 
precedented destruction would ensue. “Great cities 
would lie in ruins; whole populations would be an- 
nihilated; a radioactive plague would settle on the 
earth; the well-being, perhaps even the existence, of 
future generations would be placed in grave jeopardy.” 
So the message called upon Christians “to seize the 
initiative in the prevention of war and the achievement 
of peace.” In so doing it rejected such “well-worn” 
policy terms as “deterrence,” “limited war,” “massive 
retaliation,” and “the power to win a war,” on the 
ground that these conceptions, which may have served a 
useful purpose earlier, are inadequate today. With 
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Christian Responsibility on a Changing Planet’ 











truth and freedom and democracy. Doing harm to Pas- 
ternak would have been bad medicine for the Soviet 
Union all over the world. Whether Pasternak was con- 
scious of that possibility when he wrote his “apology” 
is not certain, but this much is certain: “the irresistibl: 
power of unarmed truth, the powerful attraction o 
its example.” So equipped, Pasternak could stand un 
afraid against the might of the Communist dictatorshiy 
in the Soviet Union. Not from the teachings of Mam 
or Lenin or Stalin or Khrushchev had he learned the 
irresistible power of unarmed truth, or the powerful 
attraction of its example. He had learned it from Jesus 
Christ, the Man upon a cross, after whose coming 
“man began to live toward the future.” And it is just 
that power, that example, that will best meet the chal- 
lenge of Communist expansion and aggression in the 
world today. Military supremacy may deter a global 
atomic holocaust, but only irresistible truth, backed by 
example as well as by words, is in the long run the one 
and only answer to the Communist philosophy. 








modern weapons poised for action, we find ourselves 
“always on the brink of annihilation.” No one knows 
when a limited war may become an all-out holocaust, 
and what started out to inflict defeat upon the aggressor 
may turn into death and destruction for all. 

Believing universal disarmament to be the solution of 
the problem, the message called upon Christians to 
exhort their Government to continued effort toward dis- 
armament “by multilateral agreement, involving satis- 
factory inspection and control of nuclear weapons as 
well as the progressive reduction of conventional arms.” 
Disarmament conferences, the message continued, “must 
not be permitted to fail. . . . The alternative confronted 
in the breakdown of any given conference is not renewal 
of the arms race, but a renewal of negotiations.” 

In urging the churches to take the lead in the move- 
ment toward disarmament, the message pleaded: “We 
must reaffirm our historic purpose to seek peace and 
pursue it with all diligence. It is not enough to deplore 
war and call for its abolition; we must engage, and urge 
our country to engage, without reservation in the things 
that make for peace.” 

One of “the things that make for peace,” according 
to the message to the churches, is finding ways of living 
with the Communist nations, by which is meant “some- 
thing more” than is contained in the word “coexist- 
ence.” In our resistance to Communist expansion we 
should recognize the fact that Communist nations as 
nations have “their own legitimate interests and their 
own reasonable fears.” Hence we should “avoid the 
posture of general hostility to them and cease the prac- 
tice of continual moral lectures to them by our leaders.” 
We must not allow ourselves “to drift into a defensive 
position in which we hesitate to admit any imperfection 
in our society, lest it confirm the Communist indict- 
ment” and “inhibit the self-criticism which is essential 
to the health of a democracy.” 

In this spirit, the message continued, “steps should 
be taken toward the inclusion of the People’s Republic 
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o: China in the United Nations and for its recognition 
by our Government.” It would be clearly understood, 
however, that recognition would not imply approval. 
But recognition would facilitate international negotia- 
tions and possibly a restoration of relationships between 
the churches of mainland China and ours. 

Another element in “the things that make for peace,” 
according to the message, is out of our economy of 
abundance “to get under the world’s need,” not for 
defense purposes primarily, but because of the depth 
and the breadth of human hunger and want. 

Coming closer home, the message pointed out still 
another of “the things that make for peace.” Declaring 
that what we do within our own borders may contradict 
our professed convictions concerning justice and free- 
dom for all men, the message reaffirmed the declara- 
tions of the National Council of Churches and of many 
denominational bodies which express “strong support 
for the implementation of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court concerning school integration.” 

a 


In addition to what it said in its message to the 
churches, the Cleveland conference expressed itself in 
several resolutions adopted in plenary sessions. 

Deploring the activities of propagators of fear, prej- 
udice, and hate that result even in bombings of homes, 
schools, synagogues, and churches, the conference 
called for vigorous leadership in the enforcement of the 
law, and to that end urged the President immediately to 
call a conference of state and national leaders. In a 
separate resolution the conference urged that churches 
and communities carry out the resolutions of national 
and regional church bodies that have strongly supported 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Other resolutions urged the state department to 
present to the United States Senate, “with strong sup- 
port,” the genocide convention (to prevent the perse- 
cution and extermination of minorities) adopted by the 
United Nations and ratified by fifty-eight sovereign 
states; called upon the Government to give positive sup- 

ort by all peaceful means to the attainment of respon- 
sible self-determination of oppressed peoples; called 
attention to the serious threat to human well-being by 
the rapid rise of world population, and urged the 
churches to seek an agreed Christian basis of under- 
standing and action with respect to population control 
and family life; urged investigation of reports coming 
out of the Soviet Union concerning alleged persecutions 
of Jews and Moslems in that land; called for United 
States support of the legitimate aspirations of the Arabs 
for unity, of Israel for peaceful survival, and of both 
for political and economic progress. 

Still another resolution expressed disagreement with 
a position taken in one of the four study sections into 
which the conference was divided. In a paper which this 
section had prepared to be “commended to the churches 
for their study and appropriate action”—a document 
over which the conference as a whole was said to have 
no control—was a discussion of the attitude of Chris- 
tians toward war, with special reference to the destruc- 
tion that would be caused by a nuclear war. Said the 
document: “Since we as Christians could not ourselves 
press the buttons for such destruction, we must now de- 
clare our conviction that we cannot support the concept 
of nuclear retaliation or preventive war.” Asked to ex- 
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plain the meaning of this statement, a spokesman for 
the group said from the platform that it meant that the 
United States should not use atomic weapons even if 
attacked by the Soviet Union. 

It was then that the temperature of the conference 
room rose perceptibly! An hour or so later came a reso- 
lution which, though “categorically rejecting the con- 
cept of preventive war,” nevertheless took issue with 
the section’s “inference that deterrence through the 
capability for nuclear retaliation is to be bracketed with 
preventive war.” The resolution continued, in part: 
“Such peace as there is today, precarious as it may be, 
rests to some measure upon that capability. The world’s 
hope of achieving international agreements leading to- 
ward universal disarmament may similarly rest in part 
upon that capability.” In expressing these views, how- 
ever, it was made clear that the conference did not con- 
sider nuclear retaliation to be morally acceptable, nor 
modify its view that the elimination of war itself is a 
Christian imperative. 

So far this report has dealt largely with what hap- 
pened in the closing sessions of the conference—to which 
the delegates had been moving progressively during the 
three preceding days. They had read scores of back- 
ground papers and spent many hours in group discus- 
sions. Numerous conferences had been held, drafting 
committees had worked far into the night, and mimeo- 
graph machines had clicked incessantly. The entire 
process was looking toward what the conference as a 
whole would have to say to the churches and, through 
them, to the world. 

In the early stages of the program, internationally 
known speakers were heard, among them Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, former secretary of the Air 
Force Thomas K. Finletter, Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, and national Radio Pulpit minister 
Ralph W. Sockman. 

3 

By way of honest reporting, it should be said, as a 
Cleveland radio newscaster did say soon after the close 
of the conference, that of all the speakers only Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles supported our Gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy. All the others were critical of 
it, some extremely so. Yet there was one solid fact that 
the conference speakers, other than Dulles, did not suffi- 
ciently note—that, despite the tensions of our divided 
world, the foreign policy severely criticized in Cleve- 
land has kept us out of a major war. 

Another consideration the conference as a whole 
seemed to overlook is that the Communist dictators of 
both the Soviet Union and Red China have absolutely 
no regard for our Christian ethics or for moral principles 
as we understand them. Apparently, many of the dele- 
gates did not think this consideration important in our 
dealing with these Governments. 

Despite these and other reservations which the editor 
of this magazine has with regard to what happened in 
Cleveland, he must say that the conference accom- 
plished much that was constructive and timely. It 
showed a lack of realism at many points, but if its 
bounding idealism becomes a spur to positive action 
toward eradicating the causes that lead to war—greed, 
fear, ill will, hate, unbrotherliness—rather than merely 
renouncing war itself, then it will have been well worth 


while. 
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‘The Broken Wall’ 





CHEDULED for publication this month, for use 
in schools of evangelism sponsored by the Baptist 
Jubilee Advance, is a study of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, entitled The Broken Wall. The author is 
Marcus Barth, professor of New Testament on the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago, 
and the publisher is The Judson Press. At this writing, 
only the uncorrected galley proofs are available, and it 
is on these that the following comments are based. These 
comments will be first positive, then negative. 
a 

On the positive side are passages in the study that 
shine like diamonds in a Tiffany showcase. One of these 
has to do with the broken wall itself—the wall of sepa- 
ration which Ephesians says Christ broke down. Just 
what is that wall? Barth says it is “whatever divisions 
exist between races and nations, between science and 
morals, natural and legislated laws, primitive and pro- 
gressive peoples, outsiders and insiders.” 

So “the witness of Ephesians to Christ is that Christ 
has broken down every division and frontier between 
men.” It follows, therefore, that “to confess Christ is 
to affirm the abolition and end of division and hostil- 
ity, the end of separation and segregation, the end of 
enmity and contempt, and the end of every sort of 
ghetto!” In Christ is “the end of division and enmity.” 
& 


From this thesis other passages of diamond-like bril- 
liance challenge Christians to social concern and action, 
not as a by-product of their faith, not as an option 
which they may either take or leave alone, not as a 
peripheral interest of the church, but as an integral 
part of the gospel of Christ. Writes Barth: “To pro- 
pose in the name of Christianity, neutrality or uncon- 
cern on questions of international, racial, or economic 
peace—this amounts to using Christ’s name in vain... . 
if true evangelism is carried out, it not only will involve 
some social action, but will be from beginning to end 
even that social, reconciling, uniting action with which 
Christ is identified when he is called ‘our peace.’ ” 

Again: “The resurrection, as preached in Ephesians, 
leaves no room for any metaphysical or ethical dualism, 
as though the Gospel were only for the next world, 
while the hard realities of greed, cheating, and impur- 
ity are all that is left for the present world. . . . Uphold- 
ers of a tragic dualism that would abandon to perdition 
the world, or the body of man, or the life of society, in 
order to strive for no more than the future salvation of 
a disembodied soul, certainly betray ignorance of the 
‘Gospel of peace.’ ” 

Again: “Where and when the Church is true to her 
constitution and determination she will grapple with 
the issues of her time. Firmly rooted in the love of the 
living God, she will be enabled daringly and realistically 
to see man as he is.” Confessing that Christ is “above” 
every power and name, and that he is “head over all,” 
shows that “‘it is of the essence of the Gospel to include 
utterances concerning political, social, economic, cul- 
tural, and psychological situations, dogmas, and prob- 
lems.” 

Once more: “The Church is for man, or she is not 
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the Church.” To illustrate: “In slum districts of Amer- 
ican, European, African, and Asiatic cities, in discus- 
sions of concerned groups gathered from all social and 
intellectual classes, some attempts are being made in our 
time to show that the Church is for the whole man and 
for all men. . . . they are not an appendix to or a lux- 
ury in the church’s life. They belong to the very essence, 
nature, and manifestation of God’s people.” 

The church, then, is not a theological abstraction. It 
is not something that exists far up in the clouds, safely 
removed from the turmoils and troubles of the world. 
Declares Barth: “Always the Church of which Paul 
speaks, is the Church that manifests God’s work no- 
where else but on earth.” Since the church is “the con- 
tinuously growing gathering of those who ‘know’ the 
mystery of Christ, the abolition of the wall and the mak- 
ing of peace between God and men, she cannot remain 
within a safe circle.” 

The function of the church is to witness to Christ 
as Savior and Lord. “No apology,” writes Barth, “can 
be made for a cult that stays behind stone, wooden, 
or steel-and-glass walls, when Ephesians, its author, 
and Christ, the head of both the Church and the world, 
are taken seriously.” 

Evangelism and missions, then, are central in the life 
of a true church and a true Christian. Yet, observes 
Barth, “the omission of all missionary work, the absence 
of awareness and openness for the task of evangelism, 
and the intentional seclusion from the world’s chal- 
lenges and miseries, have often gone and are still going 
arm in arm with a highly cultivated, deeply emotional, 
uninterruptedly continued liturgical life. . . . there [are] 
monastic orders which are a hundred times less guilty of 
this criminal division than is a schizophrenic sort of 
Protestantism.” 

cal 

Though there is much more of a positive nature that 
we could say regarding this book, we must turn now to 
a few comments on the negative side, assuming that 
not every reader will agree with everything that the 
book says. 

First, the book, for the most part, is heavy—much 
too heavy, we feel, for the lay reader for whom it is 
immediately intended. The passages of diamond-like 
brilliance on which we have commented are to be dis- 
covered only after removing tons and tons of earth and 
stone. The detailed exegesis of words and phrases in 
Ephesians, and the innumerable references and cross- 
references, make the task of uncovering the diamonds 
laboriously difficult. Had the book been cut to half its 
present length (260-odd pages), it would have served 
its purpose much better than it possibly can in its present 
form. 

Second, doubtless because the book is a study of 
one book of the New Testament, it has almost nothing 
to say either about methods of evangelism or the urgency 
of human response to the preaching of the gospel. It 
is to be hoped that these omissions will be provided in 
a leader’s guide before the book is released for use in 
schools of evangelism—in which chiefly laymen, rather 
than biblical scholars, will participate. 
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Design for the Year 1959 


Are we American Baptists ready for the year that lies 
before us? Have we the courage, the strength, the unity 
of purpose that the new age in which we live demands? 


By BLANCHE M. HODGE 








A MERICAN BAPTISTS are aware of the new age 
“\ in which we are living. Every meeting or confer- 
ence indicates the knowledge that we have moved this 
past year into a smaller world neighborhood, but with 
boundaries more clearly defined. We are a bit dizzy 
from watching satellites and taking out first rides in jet 
planes. We are less skeptical about that trip to the moon. 
This is an awesome and amazing era of history. ‘Time is 
not standing still. We wonder if it is running out before 
we are awake to the role of the Christian church “for 
such a time as this.” 

We are looking with new insights into our own spirit- 
ual resources and asking ourselves some very significant 
questions. 

In a world of divisions, diversity of beliefs, multi- 
tudes of religions, and opposed ideologies, we recognize 
the essential oneness of the family of God. We become 
increasingly aware of our Lord’s prayer that “they may 
be one.” The million and a half American Baptists 
across the United States belong together in ever-increas- 
ing understanding and cooperative effort. We come 
from all sizes and kinds of churches, from every variety 
of background, but we are one in Christ, in our Baptist 
heritage, and in the great work we undertake together. 
We belong to the 22,000,000 Baptists of all nations and 
races around the world. In a special way, we have a 
deep unity with the younger churches in lands where 
we have reached out with the message of Christ. 

We have taken our place of leadership and growing 
participation in the ecumenical life of the church and 
cherish our fellowship with all believers throughout the 
world. We have come to understand in this new inter- 
pretation of oneness that all outreach demands a strong, 
integrated, vital body at the center. The design for the 
years ahead will show us as a larger, ever-growing 
denomination, with a rich heritage, firm convictions, 
and a fuller awareness of our particular mission in the 
world. 

For fifteen years we have had the services and the 
inspiration of the American Baptist Assembly at Green 
Lake. What vision was necessary to bring us to this 
hour of achievement! Now we stand at the threshold of 
another stupendous venture of faith as we turn our eyes 
‘toward a great headquarters building at Valley Forge. 
Courage, strength, vast giving of self and resources, 
inity of purpose, and dynamic leadership are essential 
o bring this dream to reality. We have these resources 
n the American Baptist Convention, and with God’s 
1elp we shall erect at Valley Forge another symbol of 
our togetherness. 

In an age which unfolds the universe through the 
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advancement of men’s minds, we Baptists look to our 
pattern of the past. Even as we pushed back the wilder- 
ness, built the church from rough-hewn timbers in the 
virgin forest, we built schools. We have always believed 
that men’s minds should be free and trained. We have 
known the advantage of church-related schools and col- 
leges. We have been partly aware of the importance of 
producing well-trained leadership through the semi- 
naries. Our schools, with magnificent courage and great 
sacrifice, have given of their best to our corporate life. 

With keen enthusiasm, with moral support, and with 
financial undergirding we are determined to give our 
best to these schools. We have taken no more basic step 
in our denomination’s history than the launching of the 
Christian Higher Education Challenge. This concerted 
effort must be only the beginning of our concern. 

Characteristic of our day are the tremendous popu- 
lation increases. There are infinitely more people with- 
out Christ than at the close of the first century. In three 
of our large states are more people than there were in 
Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor at the beginning of the 
Christian era. The signs of the times are the same— 
materialism, paganism, atheism, intellectualism. The 
church of Jesus Christ is at tension with the world and 
every force of evil. From the beginning, persecution of 
the Christians scattered the message. Only when the 
church fails to judge itself and meet the desperate needs 
of the day does martyrdom cease. As Baptists of North 
America, looking toward the 150th anniversary of our 
organized work, we are joining with Baptists North, 
South, East, and West, both Negro*and white, to bring 
the message of Christ to our continent and to the world. 
The design for 1959 is in deep contrasts—the darkest, 
most-threatening days, and the whitest, most-beckoning 
fields. 

In this most power-space-growth conscious age of 
history, man is hauntingly aware of his deep hunger. 
He knows he cannot live by bread alone. He yearns for 
spiritual insights, for deep peace, for power to rise above 
the mundane into the clear atmosphere of God. 

We of the Christian community are saying that Jesus 
Christ is the only hope of the world. We have experi- 
enced his transforming power in our own lives. We are 
new creatures in a new, divine institution, the church, 
with a new, revolutionary message. We have been given 
the ever-new, invading power of the Holy Spirit. And 
now with Paul we must say, “This one thing I do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 
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Ideas That Have Gripped Me 


Number Seven in a Series 


By HARLEIGH M. ROSENBERGER 





VERY MINISTER has a frame of reference for 

his ministry. For me, it has been a simple phrase 

“the grace of God.” These four words have influenced 
my thinking more than any other I have known. 

I first discovered this phrase when I was a student 
in college. Or, perhaps I should say, it was then that 
I was discovered by it. Our professor of Greek gave us 
a tough assignment. For those who wished extra credit, 
we were to translate a number of the Pauline letters. 
We had just completed the translation of the Gospel of 
John. The work was comparatively easy. But Paul was 
different. With a lexicon at my side, I began. I had 
not gone far until I came across the word “charis.” I 
found that it means “grace,” and that it appears many 
times in Paul’s letters. 

As I pushed on, I became impressed with the unique 
importance of this word to the New Testament Chris- 
tians. Paul used it repeatedly. Peter spoke of it. John, 
on the Isle of Patmos, closed his letter to the seven 
churches with these words: “The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you.” It was the greeting commonly 
used by Christians when they met each other along the 
way. Letters began and closed with it. Services of wor- 
ship used it as a benediction. 

The more I read the New Testament, the more I 
realized that charis is the central theme of the gospel. 
It means God’s love, yes, but a love so great that it sur- 
rounds those who did not deserve it. It means favor, 
but unmerited favor. It is kindness, tinged with mercy, 
shown to those who are unworthy. So Paul could say in 
his letter to the Ephesians: “By grace are ye saved, 
through faith; and that not of yourselves; it is the gift 
of God, not of works, lest any man should boast.” 

I am not a theologian. Nor do I have the capacity to 
be one. But this great truth I can grasp. The grace of 
God flows from God to man. It is the sole means of our 
salvation. By it we are redeemed. And, through God’s 
grace, we find the abundant life in Christ. We come to 
God with our sin and our shame and find his forgive- 
ness—not because we are worthy, but because of his 
grace. We come with our weakness and in his grace 
find strength. We come with our darkness and in him 
find light. Not by any virtue of man is God’s grace 
released, except by the virtue of a sincere, seeking heart. 
As cried the publican of old, so we must cry, “Lord, 
have mercy upon me, a sinner.” Only then the grace 
of God flows into our hearts. 

In The Everlasting Mercy, John Masefield gives a 
beautiful picture of what happens when the saving 
grace of God enters a life. Saul Kane, the rough, un- 
couth fighter, is half-drunk on Christmas night in a 


stuffy barroom. A Quaker lass enters. He insults her. 
She speaks to him about his soul and of what he might 
become if he would let Christ enter his life. She leaves 
with these challenging words: “Christ waits for you to 
knock.” 

Saul is suddenly sobered. He stumbles out of the bar, 
walks down the street to a hill on the edge of the town. 
For the first time in his miserable life he begins to pray. 
As the rays of dawn appear, he is able to say: 

The bolted door had broken in, 
I knew that I had done with sin. 
Down in the valley, in the distance, he sees a farmer 


‘turning the plow to the furrow. As the sun drives away 


the mist, Saul prays: 
O patient eyes that watch the goal; 
O plowman of the sinner’s soul; 
O Jesus, drive the coulter deep, 
To plow my inner man from sleep. 

This, then, is the flow of God’s grace to man. It 
might be described as the vertical dimension. It is the 
grace that cleanses and redeems. 

Through the years, I have discovered that the grace 
of God has a horizontal dimension, too. To be sure, it 
flows from God to man. But, in the heart of the be- 
liever, it must flow out to all men. It dare not be 
dammed up within, else the flow from above will cease. 
It must flow through a life into the lives of all we meet. 
In a meaningful parable, Jesus pointed out that we can- 
not find the forgiveness of God unless we are forgiving 
ourselves. As we have received of his grace, so we must 
extend it to others. 

When this begins to happen, then the kingdom of 
heaven within becomes the kingdom of God in this 
world. When we find the fullness of God’s grace, then 
all our prejudice ceases; for we recognize all men as 
children of God. And God is no respecter of persons. 
When we find the fullness of God’s grace, the poisons 
of hatred in us are replaced by the clear stream of 
Christian love. Struggle for wealth and power becomes 
foolish when seen in the light of service to all mankind. 
Peace is possible for the world when men learn the 
lessons of the second mile and of the cup of cold water 
given in Christ’s name. 

It is true that many evils still exist in the shrunken 
lives of some who profess Christ. This is true because 
men, like misers, hoard their petty prejudices and self- 
ish desires, refusing to expose them to the light of Ged’s 
redemptive love. Our task, it would seem to me, is to 
help men find the fullness of God’s grace in every sphere 
of life. For the influence of redeemed men can redeem 
a broken world through the grace of Jesus Christ. 
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From Griffith Park Observatory, a youthful observer enjoys a panoramic view of Los Angeles, Calif. 


American Baptist Churches Plan for ‘Tomorrow 


By HARVEY A. EVERETT 
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H, WHY DIDN’T WE leave out those permanent 
partitions in our Christian education building 
when we built it?” 

“If we were only two blocks east, we would be a 
thriving church, but this side street is buried.” 

“How were we to know that a motel was going to be 
built in front of our church and literally bury us be- 
hind it?” 

“Why did the planning officials not consult us before 
building that elevated freeway, which completely cuts 
off our church from the community and the access 
routes to our doors?” 

“Why does the church two miles from us have such 
a strong youth and young adult program, while our 
church simply cannot seem to get one started which will 
last?” 

These and countless other questions you have prob- 
ably either uttered or heard as you surveyed your 
church: its building, facilities, program, and location. 
There’s no doubt about it—the community around 
First Baptist Church, Anytown, U.S.A., has changed! 

Can churches take steps to prevent serious errors in 
planning, locating, and building? Is information avail- 
able to provide guidance concerning what will be 
needed, not only in the immediate future, but twenty 
years from now? The answer is yes! The first answer 
appeared a decade ago as a result of American Baptist 
churches’ concern to plan and provide for new needs 
through Unified Budget giving. 

This answer, strange as it may seem, first assumed 
the form of the Juvenile Protection Program of the 
\merican Baptist Home Mission Societies. The need was 
urgent to provide assistance to Baptist churches in com- 
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munities which faced an increasing delinquency prob- 
lem, but possessed few resources for combating it. 

As an outgrowth of this problem, the societies began 
conducting studies of recreational facilities and needs 
of the area surrounding a specified church. On the 
basis of the findings, ways were recommended in which 
the church might utilize its own and the community’s 
resources to minister to the youth of the area. 

From that beginning, the program of church studies 
moved rapidly into a study of the total program of the 
church and the community, including population 
changes, social conditions, and other factors which have 
a direct bearing upon a church’s ministry. Studies pro- 
gressed until the Juvenile Protection staff was daring 
to make recommendations to the church for the next 
five to fifteen years, not only in terms of meeting delin- 
quency problems, but in church programing for all ages 
in all areas, including evangelism, Christian education, 
and building needs. 

Exciting and satisfactory experiences of churches with 
studies led to requests for studies by other churches, 
until a staff of three in the Juvenile Protection Program 
were working nine months of the year studying Ameri- 
can Baptist churches. Edward D. Rapp, general field 
representative in what was then the department of cities, 
sought a solution of the problem of mounting requests 
for studies from several churches in the same city. 

“Why not make a study of all our Baptist churches in 
the same city and plan a Baptist strategy for the next 
fifteen years?” suggested Mr. Rapp. 

As a result of that suggestion, combined with exten- 
sive planning, there emerged the program currently 
known as church and community studies of the division 
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of church missions. This program offers a service to 
communities, in contrast with the studies of a single 
church made by the Juvenile Protection staff. 

This happened three years ago. Since that first 
strategy study of the seven participating Baptist churches 
in Parkersburg, W.Va., eleven metropolitan areas, in- 
volving 140 churches, have been studied. These include 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Detroit, Mich.; Lynn, Mass.; Hud- 
son County, N.J.; Albany, N.Y.; Boston, Mass.; Spring- 
field, Ill.; and Phoenix, Ariz. The largest study to date 
was that of forty churches in Los Angeles, Calif., at the 
request of the Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society. 
This study was conducted by James A. Scott, field rep- 
resentative in the division of church missions, and the 
writer of this article. 

Studies are currently under way in Worcester, Mass.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Rochester, N.Y. Preliminary 
plans are being laid for studies in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn.; Seattle, Wash.; and possibly Portland, 
Oreg. 


Some WELL-MEANING BAPTISTS ask, “Can 
we not sustain a church on faith and prayer alone? 
Do not studies limit faith that God will provide for our 
every need?” The answer is no. Strategy studies provide 
dedicated Baptists with sociological information about 
their communities and churches which helps to make 
their prayers more effective. Studies seek to assist prayer 
and faith by endeavoring to determine from known 
facts what is going to happen in the city in the next 
ten to fifteen years. 

What kind of people will be there tomorrow? What 
racial groups? Do you realize that one out of every 
three persons moving into Los Angeles County daily is 
a Negro? Is this fact important in church planning? 
Some feel it is. What economic groups will live around 
your church tomorrow? Some inner city areas are 
crowded with apartment buildings for only the middle 
to upper classes of people. Does this factor affect a 
downtown church, its Christian education program and 
its total outreach? A dying downtown church, by adapt- 
ing its program to the needs of a new group, can ex- 
perience rebirth. Many have done so! 
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The largest church-strategy study to date was that of 
forty churches in Los Angeles. Hollywood Freeway, left 
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What age groups will live near your church tomor- 
row? Is it possible for you to believe that certain Baptist 
churches of today will in five to ten years be unable to 
have a church-school program for any group below 
the age of eighteen? This is true because there will be 
few if any persons of that age group left in the com- 
munity, because of its changing sociological and housing 
patterns. Cities no longer have communities with bal- 
anced age groups. Baptist churches exist today in areas 
which tomorrow under master zoning plans will be com- 
pletely industrial, without a single residential unit in the 
area. Is this important for churches to know in their 
planning? 

In an Eastern city, within two years, nine Baptist 
churches will have their property taken by a redevelop- 
ment project. These churches are seemingly uncon- 
cerned as to what this will mean to their ministries. 

The life of the average community today in a metro- 
politan area is twenty years. This means that a church 
which plans and builds only for its existing membership 
will face, twenty years from now, a different set of needs 
in programing and building facilities to meet the needs 
of its changed community. Church strategy studies aid 
the church in planning adequately both for today and 
tomorrow as a result of a complete study of the church 
and its community. 

With the knowledge that currently stable, residential 
neighborhoods will become transitional in some cities 
in from ten to twelve years, churches must take advan- 
tage of every opportunity for knowing their communi- 
ties and the changes which will occur in order to plan 
adequately for tomorrow. In spite of all the information 
available about the rapid changes which occur in our 
cities, the attitude of the church frequently is that 
“these matters are secular and do not concern us.” 

Within the past year, the city of Oakland, Calif., 
developed a general master plan for Oakland for the 
future. A copy of the plan, along with a personal letter, 
was mailed to more than two hundred churches in the 
Oakland area, volunteering the services of the planning 
board to come and explain, free of charge, what this 
would mean to each church. Only three churches were 
sufficiently interested to request this service. 

Is it any wonder that today the church of Jesus Christ 
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Manhattan House, New York city, typical of new housing 
developments springing up in many metropolitan areas 
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s being bypassed by local goverment officials in their 
planning for the future of a city or metropolitan area? 
Such indifference and lack of concern is rapidly making 
the church an agency totally apart from the community 
in which its people have their residence and employ- 
ment. 

One of the most commended services which the 
church-strategy program has rendered to American 
Baptist churches is that of introducing the pastors of 
many years’ residence in a city to the local and regional 
planning officials, and showing both parties ways in 
which they can work together for the benefit and ad- 
vancement of the community. When this is done, surely 
the results will enrich the lives of Christian men and 
women as well as influence others to become Christians. 

You may ask, “Well, how shall Baptists build if 
everything is true about the changes predicted for their 
communities? One of the answers is, “Build function- 
ally.” Build so that the nursery today can be converted, 
without major expense, to an elderly women’s parlor in 
fifteen years, and back again to a nursery as the com- 
munity changes again. Schools in Los Angeles build for 
75 per cent of their anticipated total enrollment and 
use temporary buildings to handle the additional 25 per 
cent. Perhaps churches, as a matter of wise stewardship, 
could consider some of these matters in planning a total 
strategy. 


Uncoverinc THESE FACTS for a single Baptist 
church, which is only one of many in a large metro- 
politan area, is not enough. Church-strategy studies go 
further. They seek to plan not for one church, but for 
the total Baptist witness of a city. Where will Baptists 
need to undergird churches in five years because of 
leadership and financial problems partly caused by com- 
munity change? Where will Baptists need to recognize 
and accept the opportunity for a community-oriented 
ministry because of multiracial and cultural groups 
near Baptist churches tomorrow? 

Where must Baptists build new churches to minister 
adequately to the mushrooming population growth and 
movement of people? Certainly not in the suburbs alone, 
important as they are. There is a growing movement 
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A historic church in St. Louis, Mo., 
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barely holds its 
ground as a housing project closes it in on three sides 





of people back to the inner-city areas. The idea of own- 
ing acres of lawn and purchasing everything new is get- 
ting old for some people. These, too, need Jesus Christ 
and the church. 

What type of church building should be constructed 
for apartment-house communities which spring up in 
some suburban areas before single-dwelling units are 
built? Two-bedroom housing areas in the face of the 
trend toward larger families mean a rapid turnover in 
population. What type of ministry is needed for a com- 
munity in which one of every three families moves 
annually? 

The exciting and wonderful thing is that these ques- 
tions and many more have workable answers. Because 
of American Baptists’ faith in the Unified Budget, plan- 
ning for the future is being done by the American Bap- 
tist Convention and the Home Mission Societies. Assist- 
ance is available to your church, association, city society, 
and state convention in planning wisely today’s program 
to meet today’s opportunities, but adaptable also to 
tomorrow’s new challenges to American Baptists in 
Anytown, U.S.A. A request for information on strategy 
studies and how they would assist your church in plan- 
ning for tomorrow should be addressed to the Division 
of Church Missions, American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies, 164 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Why do we provide the service of strategy studies? 
Business would not dream of changing its product or 
its advertising campaign or opening new branches with- 
out research and study. Business deals with things which 
are material and will pass away, but the church of Jesus 
Christ deals with the eternal souls of men and women, 
boys and girls. These will not pass away. Certainly, 
American Baptists will want to use every possible 
method to aid in building the kingdom of God on earth. 
Strategy studies are offered as one of the most effective 
methods. 

Often the question is asked, “Do American Baptists 
have a future?” In view of the church-strategy and 
other programs, many feel that the answer is definitely 
yes. Baptists are building and planning for tomorrow 
for the kingdom of God. We are planning so that many 
souls may be won for Christ in the months and years 


to come. 
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Levittown, Pa., as viewed from the air, is not unlike 
other Levittowns springing up in rapidly growing U.S.A. 
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HE STORY of the wider fellowship of American 

I Baptist overseas missions starts back in the begin- 

nings of the modern missionary movement. It is not a 
recent development, as is sometimes thought. 

The modern missionary movement began as a co- 
operative venture of several denominations. The rec- 
ords show that before 1814 Baptist churches in America 
made contributions of money to that cause which were 
significant for that time. Historian Robert G. Torbet 
reminds us of the contribution made to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (Congre- 
gational) to help send a young couple to India. This 
couple was Adoniram and Ann Judson, who later be- 
came the first missionaries of the Baptists in America. 

_ Since the days of Adoniram Judson, the foreign-mis- 
sion evangelistic program has aimed at the development 
of strong indigenous churches, self-supporting and self- 
propagating. This has called for a many-sided effort in 
evangelism, education, medical work, literature, and all 
phases of leadership training. Jesus said, “I came that 
they may have life, and have it abundantly.” This abun- 
dant life has been made more real to the churches of 
Asia and Africa because many foreign-mission societies 
in Europe and America have shared in many of these 
activities. 

Much of the cooperative work in which we share is 
deeply integrated into the whole American Baptist pro- 
gram overseas. Many of our missionaries have given 
years of service in cooperative programs or institutions. 

The name of Carman is a household word among 
American Baptists, particularly in relation to Dr. and 
Mrs. John S. Carman. Dr. Carman, a surgeon, is direc- 
tor of the Christian Medical College in Vellore, India. 
Carol E. Jameson, of Southern California, is in the de- 
partment of obstetrics and gynecology. In the mainte- 
nance of this medical college, with its strong Christian 
program and witness, thirty-nine churches and agencies 
are doing unitedly on a high professional level what 
could not be done individually. Vellore provides the 
opportunity for medical training for Christians. In a 
country with such a small percentage of Christians, the 
number who are admitted to government medical 
schools is negligible. Vellore also trains nurses to be 
teachers and directors of nurses’ training schools, a field 
still heavily dependent on foreign nurses. 

Halfway across the world in the Belgian Congo is 
another medical school, with Glen W. Tuttle, of Min- 
nesota, as director of the Protestant Medical Institute. 
Here American Baptists cooperate with British, Euro- 
pean, and other American missions. 

Theological training holds high priority in any pro- 
gram to which American Baptists are related. In the 
Congo, the training of pastors and teachers has been 
in cooperation with the British Baptist and Swedish 
Covenant Missions. Here have served such widely 
known and loved missionaries as Catharine L. Mabie, 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer G. Hall, and many others. In 
Burma, the theological schools are now under the direc- 
tion of the Burma Baptist Convention. A number of 
students and staff members at these schools are of other 
denominations. 
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AMERICAN BAPTISTS IN THE OVERSEAS 












In several instances, American Baptists have helped 
found Christian colleges in Asia and Africa. Nearly 
fifty years ago, Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery and 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, officers of the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society, visited the Orient. 
On their return, they led in raising a fund to equal an 
amount given by John D. Rockefeller. This fund helped 
to establish seven union Christian colleges for women 
in Asia. 

In Japan, American Baptists have had a long rela- 
tionship with the Tokyo Woman’s Christian College 
and now have a share in the new International Chris- 
tian University, Tokyo. In Hong Kong, American Bap- 
tists have in recent years cooperated with the rapidly 
growing Ch’ung Chi College. The Union Christian 
College in Assam, India, which we helped to found, a 
project of the Assam Christian Council, is a grass-roots 
college with a high proportion of Baptist students. 
American Baptists also cooperate in several other India 
Christian colleges, including Serampore, Andhra, and 
Madras. 

It would take a long roll call to list the American 
Baptist missionaries who have made scholarly contri- 
butions by which the whole Christian church has bene- 
fited. 


Srupent PROGRAMS at government as well as 
Christian universities offer unprecedented opportunities 
among tomorrow’s leaders. Japan Baptists are celebrat- 
ing this year a half-century of ministry at Waseda Stu- 
dent Center, begun by Harry B. Benninghoff. Wilbur 
M. Fridell is a missionary staff member today. Through- 
out its history, this strong Christian program has been 
nonsectarian, ministering in one of Japan’s largest uni- 
versity communities. The student work at the Univer- 
sity of Rangoon, directed for the past five years by 
Addison J. Eastman, is affiliated with the Burma Bap- 
tist Convention, but other Christian groups cooperate 
in program and management committees. Burma lead- 
ers now direct most of the work. In Bangkok, the stu- 
dent program at the government university is related to 





Ch’ung Chi College. Sara B. Downer (center, foreground), 
American Baptist missionary, heads physics department 
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the Church of Christ in Thailand. Frank E. Reynolds, 
American Baptist short-term missionary, is on the staff 
of this student center. In addition to the very fine Bap- 
tist student work at Central Philippine University, 
lloilo, we share in the ministry to students through the 
Protestant Student Center on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. 

American Baptists have worked among many animist 
tribes, as well as among the dominant religious groups. 
Our missionaries not only have made a very large con- 
tribution to the translation of Scriptures, but also have 
reduced a number of spoken languages to writing for 
the first time. The translation and publishing work has 
been done in cooperation with American and British 
Bible societies. 

Preparing Christian literature for Asia and Africa 
calls for cooperation among all Christian groups. The 
record of American Baptists in this is one of which to 
be proud. However, for want of financial resources, we 
are not doing all we should, alone or with others, to 
meet today’s vastly enlarged need and opportunity in 
the field of Christian literature. 

The field of radio and visual education is another 
area of expanding opportunity in which American Bap- 
tist missionaries have not been able to assume a right- 
ful share of responsibility. RAVEMCCO stands for the 
name of the agency of the division of foreign missions 
of the National Council of Churches. Through this we 
cooperate with other Protestants in radio, visual educa- 
tion, and mass communications—all important tools for 
the new day in transmitting the gospel. In Burma, 
Leonard A. Crain gives full-time service to the program 
of visual aids in behalf of all the Christian groups in 
that country. In Japan, Baptists have had a share in 
AVACO, Tokyo Christian broadcasting program. J. 
Lester Knox, of the Philippine Mission, has given a 
year of service to DYSR, the Manila Christian broad- 
casting station. 

Through cooperative committees and agencies, such 
as Church World Service, Adult Literacy and Christian 
Literature. RAVEMCCO, and Rural Missions, Inc., 
American Baptists have had a part in the Christian 


Visual-aids department of the American Baptist Mission 
presents program of religious education, Rangoon, Burma 
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witness and ministry in many parts of the world, even 
where there are no American Baptist missionaries. The 
Missionary Research Library and the department of 
studies of the International Missionary Council give in- 
valuable help to all mission agencies in the formation 
of policy. The American Leprosy Mission and the World 
Mission to Lepers, London, support the ministry to lep- 
ers in the Congo, India, and Burma, where American 
Baptist and other missionaries superintend the work. 


One EMPHASIS in the new day in missions arises 
from the recognized need for a fuller understanding of 
the non-Christian religions of the world. The Interna- 
tional Missionary Council is guiding the development 
of Christian centers for the study of non-Christian re- 
ligions. The purpose is to acquaint the church with the 
fundamental structure of Buddhist, Hindu, and Islamic 
thought, both ancient and present day; to assist the 
church in relating its message to the daily lives of non- 
Christians; to provide a place where Christian and non- 
Christian may confront each other; to find ways of help- 
ing the Church to become rooted in the culture of its 
area and to produce literature designed to present Chris- 
tianity without compromise and in such way that it 
will appeal to the modern mind of the non-Christian. 
A Burma Baptist, Hla Bu, retiring head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at the University of Rangoon, is 
giving leadership to this movement through the Burma 
Christian Council. Paul D. Clasper, Russell E. Brown, 
and other Baptists are associated with the Burma proj- 
ect. In India, John B. Carman, newly appointed mis- 
sionary, recently joined Paul D. Devanandam at Banga- 
lore in the development of the Christian Institute for 
the Study of Hinduism. 

The traditional Baptist freedom of spirit and action 
has prepared many American Baptists for competent 
service in the wider Christian fellowship. American 
Baptists have served on the staff of the International 
Missionary Council and the division of foreign missions 
of the National Council of Churches. They have helped 
to develop cooperative committees and agencies that 
render services to denominational agencies. Here, too, 
have been names dear to American Baptists—P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, John W. Decker, and Jesse R. Wilson. The 
current list includes George W. Carpenter and Irene 
A. Jones. 

Following the Second World War, the American 
Baptist foreign-mission program was extended into two 
new areas, in each case in cooperation with other 
Protestant groups. In 1953, American Baptists entered 
Hong Kong in response to an urgent request of the 
leaders of the Swatow-speaking Chinese churches. These 
Chinese Christian leaders were once members of the 
Ling Tong Baptist Convention in Swatow, many of 
whom left the mainland when China became Com- 
munist. 

In 1952, the American Baptists re-entered Thailand 
at the invitation of the Church of Christ in Thailand 
and the American Presbyterian Mission, to minister 
mainly to Karens and Swatow-speaking Chinese. There 
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is cooperation here with the Church of Christ in Thai- 
land in student work and Christian schools. Dr. and 
Mrs. J. M. C. Bisset are on the staff of the Christian 
Hospital of the Church of Christ in Thailand at Chi- 
engmai. From this hospital the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Societies plan to extend a medical ministry 
into isolated Karen villages in the hills of northern 
Thailand. The Baptist leadership training institute at 
Baw Gaow is in its second year of training Christian 
workers on an elementary level. The Chiengmai Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Church of Christ in Thailand 
will be used for training pastors who have had a sec- 
ondary education. 

No account of cooperative activities is complete with- 
out special mention of fellowship with other Baptists. 
In the Belgian Congo, in India, and in Japan we co- 
operate with British, Canadian, Australian, and Swed- 
ish Baptists. Prior to the Second World War, there was 
a long association between American and Southern 
Baptists in the University of Shanghai. There also has 
been long association in support of the work of Euro- 
pean Baptists. The cooperation through the Baptist 
World Alliance of all Baptist groups has grown greatly 
through the recent years of reconstruction. 


lr IS NATURAL to ask how the wide scope of these 
cooperative relationships began. 

In 1792, William Carey published a statement that 
has been called “A Charter for Modern Missions.” He 
maintained that there should be one nondenominational 
mission body, but that each church should form its own 
society. Yet he insisted that each society should main- 
tain full, friendly communications with others, and in 
prayer for missions the differing denominations could 
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be one. His far-sighted statesmanship is seen in his pro- 
posal that all missionaries should meet every ten years 
to coordinate plans for spreading the gospel to the whole 
world. A century later this idea came to fruition in 
the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh, in 
1910. 

“People who pray for the same end naturally tend to 
be drawn together in spirit,” writes William Richey 
Hogg, in tracing the beginnings of cooperation between 
Christian missionaries in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica in the last century. “. . . when . . . missionaries in 
conference joined in daily worship, they forged new 
bonds of shared Christian experience. The oneness of 
heart they all felt brought with it great joy. Further- 
more, their unity, they recognized, came not from uni- 
formity of polity, of worship, or of outlook but from 
something much higher in which all their diversities 
were comprehended and made part of a richer whole.” 

In the years following Edinburgh, the International 
Missionary Council was organized, and national Chris- 
tian councils developed in many countries. American 
Baptists were a part of these developments from the 
beginning in China, Japan, the Philippines, Burma, 
India, and Africa. It is in the framework of these na- 
tional Christian councils that this important phase of 
our Baptist work is set today. These councils began as 
missionary conferences. Soon Asian leaders and more 
recently African leaders were included. These represen- 
tatives of the new churches of Asia and Africa have 
increasingly emphasized their desire for a united Chris- 
tian witness. 

To the missionaries, few in numbers and far from 
home, cooperation meant the satisfaction of fellowship 
and the opportunity for sharing problems and plans. 
There were also the increasing evidences of greater ef- 
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The “Church System” looks more like the “filling sta- 
tion system,” and the clergy in their varieties of responsi- 
bility and excellence seem most to resemble democratic 
political leaders from town selectmen to governors, from 
demagogues to statesmen, from ward-heelers to national 
party leaders. 


HIS STATEMENT from H. Richard Niebuhr’s 
The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry is a 
characterization of American church life. Even though 
it overemphasizes the secularization which has nearly 
captivated the soul of the twentieth-century Christian 
community, it still gives reason to revaluate our min- 
istry to people who are unsettled by this cluttered world. 
The ministry has always considered its task to be 
that of interpreting God to men, ministering to the 
needs of people, providing opportunities for worship, 
teaching and nurturing God’s people, and leading men 
to new adventures and greater spiritual attainment. 
Each period in history has had its own culture and 
social patterns. Thus it has been important for the 
church of Jesus Christ to evaluate herself in the midst 
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of the world in which she lives and to adapt her ministry 
accordingly. 

The past fifty years have witnessed almost unbeliev- 
able changes. Swifter than men have been able to make 
adjustments, this nation of ours has moved from a basi- 
cally agricultural economy and social pattern to a highly 
organized industrial community. 

Old landmarks have been razed to make room for 
progress. The corner drug store, where Uncle Ezra dis- 
pensed herbs of healing with a neighborly chuckle, has 
been transformed into a variety store manned by imper- 
sonal clerks, where one can buy anything from aspirin 
to hula hoops. 

The grocery shop, which also served as the social cen- 
ter and newscasting office for the neighborhood, has 
been replaced by row upon row of cans and bottles on 
both sides of narrow alleys just big enough for a couple 
of shoppers to pass each other, but through which a 
dozen women try to push their little carts at the same 
time. 

Only a few years ago my brothers and I almost en- 
tirely overhauled our automobile in preparation for a 
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ectiveness gained from pooling of resources never suffi- 
ient to do what could not have been done individually. 

To Asian and African Christians, minority groups in 
he midst of enormous non-Christian populations caught 
ip in revolutionary changes and facing the revival of 
non-Christian religions, cooperation seems a necessity. 


Tus WILL TO UNITE in a common Christian 
witness is leading to fascinating developments in every 
part of Asia and Africa. American Baptists have a part 
in these developments through the churches that were 
founded and nurtured by our missionary effort, but that 
story is beyond the scope of this article. 

The records of the boards of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies as far back as the last century 
show many policy statements on the matter of coopera- 
tion. In 1953, a statement reads, in part: 


American Baptists have had a long and praiseworthy 
experience of cooperation and comity both in the home- 
land and on the foreign fields. We go on record approving 
this direction and recommending it for the further work 
of our denomination. In a world of transition, new prob- 
lems are confronting us. Under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit we shall face each concrete situation and deal with 
it on its own merit without any sacrifice of basic New 
Testament Baptist conviction. 


In May, 1958, the boards adopted a further state- 
ment of policy growing out of a study of the doctrine 
of the church, making use also of the various studies by 
other groups in the American Baptist Convention. This 
Says, in part: 

We recognize that at home and abroad the ecumenical 
movement is challenging all churches to a deeper study 
of the nature of the church. We would encourage our 
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overseas brethren in all circumstances and relationships 
to seek with us to deepen the understanding of the New 
Testament pattern of church doctrine and polity to which 
our Baptist people are traditionally committed. Thus we 
will not only strengthen ourselves, but prepare ourselves 
for our most meaningful witness to the whole of Christ’s 
people. We would, therefore, urge that church bodies re- 
lated to our Baptist world mission set up Faith and Order 
commissions to give special attention to the doctrine of 
the church and related subjects and to the forms which 
church order and relationships are taking in the various 
areas. 

We recognize that from the beginning of the coopera- 
tive movement American Baptists have been in the fore- 
front giving encouragement and leadership; for “we be- 
lieve that we should seek fellowship with others, not only 
from our particular persuasion, but that we should join 
with them in seeking to remove those barriers which 
divide the body of Christ” [Green Lake Theological Con- 
ference Statement, 1954]. Thus we would encourage all 
of the church bodies related to us through the Baptist 
world mission to move forward in every way possible to 
make real the prayer of our Lord, “That they may all 
be one.” 

We recognize that in this changing age there may be 
changing patterns of church order and relationship on the 
fields. As in the past, the boards will continue to recognize 
the essential freedom of the churches on the fields to work 
out their own patterns of church life and relationships 
and will continue to give prayerful study of all of these 
patterns to seek to discover with the churches abroad 
means for continued support and cooperation. 


The statement closes with an affirmation that may 
well be approved by every American Baptist: “We 
are convinced that under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit we can find such means and that when found 
they will give God the greater glory.” 


By OTTO NALLINGER 











thirty-six mile trip. Today, businessmen debate whether 
they should fly to London and back again tomorrow, or 
wait another day to take care of a few details. 

In the midst of all these changes is man. What kind 
of man is he? He is disillusioned by two world wars, 
often callous in the face of tragedy and suffering, selfish 
for his own advancement, impersonal in his relation- 
ships to others. He has lost his individuality and moves 
as a mass man in a highly organized society. He rarely 
makes his own decisions. Everything he does is deter- 
mined by his community and by the political and social 
developments in the world. Little wonder that he is 
somewhat bewildered, and does not understand the 
world around him or his place in it. He is groping for 
answers which will give meaning to life. 

It is to this man and his society that the church of 
today must minister. Unfortunately, much of our 
church life, programing, and outreach is still geared 
co the needs of the past generation. But there are some 
hopeful signs within the church and her ministry which 
sive encouragement that today’s church will minister 
o today’s world. 
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These changing patterns of the ministry can be recog- 
nized in a number of ways. 


1. The Entire Church Carries Out the Ministry 
of Christ 

The Protestant churches are rediscovering the New 
Testament ideal that the ministry belongs to the entire 
church family and that the responsibility to carry out 
the will of Christ cannot be delegated to one person, 
the pastor. The welded strength of the entire church is 
needed to carry out the command of Christ, that we go 
into all the world preaching and teaching the all-encom- 
passing love of God. Altogether too long have the Pro- 
testant churches left it up to their “hired help” to per- 
form the ministries of preaching, teaching, worship, and 
healing. Today’s mass and highly organized society 
renders a one-man ministry impotent. Emil Brunner, 
outstanding European theologian, correctly observes 
that “the ‘minister church’ is finished.” 

Spurred by the Lay Development Program, there is 
a new awakening by both churches and laymen to the 
responsibility of the laity to be a vital part of the minis- 
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tering church. The false separation between people and 
pastor is disappearing and in its place we have a min- 
istering people directed by, rather than having services 
performed in behalf of, the pastor. This well-coordi- 
nated church, in which all the people work together, 
is able to reach today’s “mass man.” 


2. A New Acknowledgment of the Pre-eminence 

of Christ Is Emerging 

Gradually we are maturing to the point where we 
recognize that it is not our ministry nor that of our own 
particular denomination which we seek to carry out. We 
are first and always servants of the Lord. Today’s man 
has made up his mind that unreconciled churches can- 
not bring reconciliation to the world. Whereas ministers 
and churches must remain loyal to their inner convic- 
tions and their particular constituencies, a more com- 
pelling loyalty to the total church of Christ is being 
demonstrated the world over. 

This allegiance to the total communion of Christ ex- 
presses itself in many ways, such as local ministerial asso- 
ciations, and state and city councils of churches, and 
world and national cooperative bodies. It is through 
these organizations that the churches and ministers are 
able to witness more effectively within today’s complex 
mass society. 


3. The Minister as Counselor Is Gaining 
Increasing Recognition 
The minister is confronted by many disturbed people 
and unresolved situations. He must find answers to in- 
quiries on marital difficulties, juvenile delinquency, al- 
coholism, maladjustments and neuroses, to mention only 
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Communication—radio, television, journalism—is an emerging specialization in church vocations 








a few. Little does the average churchgoer know how 
much of the minister’s time is given to counseling with 
the people who come to him with their hurts. 

Perhaps it is wrong to state that counseling is a new 
pattern for the Christian ministry. Granted that pastors 
have always been faithful counselors, we must still rec- 
ognize that today’s counseling methods have been radi- 
cally altered. Modern psychology and psychotherapy 
have brought new knowledge about man and new heal- 
ing methods for his ills. Many pastors, in addition to 
their theological training, are equipping themselves with 
the knowledge of this new science about man in order 
better to minister to his needs. Seminaries are also in- 
troducing courses in counseling and are making this 
study part of the pastor’s basic training. 


4. Specialized Ministries Are Growing Rapidly 

Modern culture, with its intricate involvements, has 
made it quite evident to the church that its leaders must 
specialize in order to perform their tasks adequately. 

Thus our day has witnessed the emergence of the 
specialists in Christian education, evangelism, student 
work, religious journalism, rural ministry, church music, 
and chaplaincies for the armed forces, hospitals, indus- 
try, and prisons. 

All these specialists are needed on the overseas fields, 
in addition to those skilled in the medical and teaching 
professions. 


5. A New Need for Theological Rooting Is Being 


Felt 
Theology, once the queen of the disciplines, has been 
regarded for some years as irrelevant, and its exponents 
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Andover Newton conducts an annual summer school in clinical counseling for pastors 


have been written off as men who live in ivory towers. 
It has been the activist, the promoter, the businesslike 
minister, who has been ruling the roost. 

Our generation has been deeply wounded by this at- 
titude. Men are hungry for truthful answers to their 
perplexing questions. Who will point the way? To 
whom will men turn for guidance? Woe unto the church 
and its ministry if it ignores this seeking and inquiring, 
or hopes to pacify man’s hunger for truth with outworn 
cliches and obsolete theological utterances. 

The minister of today must be a theologian. He 
must be able to answer inquiries pertaining to the reality 
of God, the trustworthiness of the Scriptures, the true 
meaning of the church, the origin and culmination of 
life. The enthusiasm of American Baptists for theologi- 
cal conferences and theological papers is one indication 
of this emerging interest. 


6. The Minister Is Again Identifying Himself 
with the Humiliation of the Master, Rather 
Than with the Successful Businessman of the 
Modern World 

Our generation has measured the success of a church 
and its minister with the yardstick of the business world. 
How many new members are being added? What is the 
financial ability of the congregation? Have building im- 
provements been made? Is the pastor a prominent per- 
son in the community? 

These, although quite legitimate in their right per- 
spective, have gained dominance in men’s thinking. All 
this helps the church to make an impressive showing, 
but it does not provide depth. We have stressed big- 
ness and neglected greatness. 
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We think that the successful minister must be a 
man-about-town. He must serve on every civic com- 
mittee and be a popular after-dinner speaker. It is not 
said that the minister should not thus participate in the 
life of his community, but that he ought not to do this 
at the neglect of identification with the suffering Christ. 
Today’s pastor is again aware that his main aim is not 
to be “one of the boys,” but a disciple of the Master. 


7. Today’s Demand Is for a Fully Trained 
Ministry 

The church cannot perform its proper function if its 
leadership is unable to lead and direct. History has 
proved again and again that movements which were 
deprived of good leadership could not long exist on the 
desert of human indifference. 

The major purpose of the Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Challenge is to provide the leaders needed by 
today’s churches. Will American Baptists respond to 
CHEC and develop the kind of leadership needed for 
the changing patterns of our day? 

The leadership that Christ and his church demand 
and deserve is a leadership that is not frightened by 
the scientific giant now being created, but is determined 
to give a soul to this potential Frankenstein; a leader- 
ship that does not shrink from truth, nor from the 
tedious task of constantly opening new doors to lead 
people away from superstition, fears, and prejudice; a 
leadership that is free from hate and schism; a leader- 
ship that seeks no personal advantages, but seeks only to 
be worthy of being a servant of the Master. 

The development of such leadership is the most 
urgent task for American Baptists in.this hour. 
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Among the Current Books 





THE LETTER TO THE HE- 
BREWS. By William Barclay. The 
Westminster Press. $2.50. 

THE LETTER TO THE RO- 
MANS. By William Barclay. The 
Westminster Press. $2.50. 

These commentaries, in “The Daily 
Study Bible” series, are homiletically 
suggestive. The writer and editor is a 
competent interpreter, being lecturer 
in New Testament and Hellenistic 
Greek at the University of Glasgow. 
The volumes have the advantage of 
having been written by a single writer. 
The reader gets what this man thinks 
about the book. They also have the 
disadvantage of not having the scope 
that commentaries such as those in 
The Interpreter’s Bible have, where 
a number of men worked on the 
exegesis and exposition. Professor Bar- 
clay makes his own translation of the 


biblical book. 


A BEGINNER’S BIBLE. Edited by 
Margherita Fanchiotti, with the 
advice and assistance of Nathaniel 
Micklem. Oxford University Press. 
$3.00. 


This is a British shorter Bible for 
young people translated’ into the lan- 
guage of younger people. It is attrac- 
tively printed and beautifully illus- 
trated. The illustrations are not mere 
decorations; they attempt to picture 
scenes, things, and types of people 
connected with the text. This is one of 
the best, if not the best, children’s 
Bibles. Boys and girls in the United 
States, and adults, too, should find it 
interesting. 


CHRISTIANITY IN A REVOLU- 
TIONARY AGE. Vol. I: The 
Nineteenth Century in Europe. By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper 
& Brothers. $6.00. 


Dr. Latourette is at it again! Not 
content with his massive seven-vol- 
ume A History of the Expansion of 
Christianity, and numerous other 
books, now in his seventies he is un- 
dertaking to write five other large 
volumes, of which this is the first. The 
period to be covered is the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, which Dr. 
Latourette sees as a time when Chris- 
tianity is being “vigorously chal- 
lenged,” some observers going so far 
as to say that since as far back as the 
eighteenth century the world has 
been moving into the post-Christian 
era. Over against this viewpoint, how- 
ever, is the fact that during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries (thus 
far), Christianity became worldwide, 
and despite the fact that Western Eu- 
rope fell into decline, amid wars and 
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revolutions of one kind or another, 
but in non-Western lands, and in what 
had been the periphery of the West, 
the Americas, the churches continued 
to grow. These centuries, says Dr. La- 
tourette, “are preéminently the Prot- 
estant era.” At the dawn of,the nine- 
teenth century, Protestantism was “a 
regional faith”; but by midcentury 
“it was world-wide and was display- 
ing more vigour than any other 
branch of Christianity.” This first vol- 
ume in the projected series gives 
promise that this will be, perhaps, the 
author’s most important piece of 
work, 


THE WORLD IS_ LEARNING 
COMPASSION. By Frank S. Lau- 
bach. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$3.50. 


Few people know better than Dr. 
Laubach the temperament of the peo- 
ples of the world, for he has lived 
close to the heart of multitudes in 
many lands. When he says that “we 
are running a race between compas- 
sion and suicide,” one needs to listen. 
It is not communism that needs to be 
feared, but the lack of concern for 
the causes that give birth to commu- 
nism. The underprivileged, number- 
ing four-fifths of the world’s popula- 
tion, have learned that there is bread 
enough and to spare for all mankind. 
Therefore, they refuse to have their 
children live in misery and poverty. 
Communism is exploiting this unrest. 
The encouraging sign, that Dr. Lau- 
bach sees, is that the compassion of 
One, born on Christmas Day, is awak- 
ening in Christian hearts. Whereas 
once American charity began and 
ended at home, since the First World 
War it has grown in new dimensions. 
During the nineteenth century, only 
seven wealthy persons established 
foundations in the United States; 
now over seven thousand foundations 
give away $300-million a year. Pri- 
vate, civic, community, religious, 
state, national, and world charitable 
organizations, reviewed and evaluated 
in this book, give testimony to the fact 
that compassion is on the march, and 
if strengthened and sustained will win 
over suicide. 


SCRATCHES ON OUR MINDS. 
By Harold R. Isaacs. The John 
Day Company, Inc. $6.75. 


A writer-researcher, who had lived 
in Asia eight years, interviewed one 
hundred and eighty-one Americans 
to ascertain how they felt toward 
China and India. Those interviewed 
were leaders in journalism, education, 
business, religious and missionary 





work, government and diplomatic 
services. Some had lived in China and 
India for less than a year. Thirty-four 
per cent had lived in India from one 
to more than twenty years, and 58 
per cent had resided in China for a 
similar length of time. The results of 
these brilliant and skilfully conducted 
interviews are both heartening and 
perplexing. Some of the persons in- 
terviewed apparently did not realize 
that these two countries represent 
almost half of the peoples of the 
world, and could determine the bal- 
ance of world power. Others appar- 
ently lacked the Christian point of 
view. Still others, however, sensed the 
need for understanding and appre- 
ciating the cultures of the East. One 
chief fact is revealed by this study: 
Americans are not informed on Asia. 
Study groups will find this volume in- 
teresting and adaptable to class work 
and discussion. 


HUMAN NATURE UNDER GOD. 
By Oren Huling Baker. Association 
Press. $2.95. 


The first part of this book is a selec- 
tive history of Israel which shows that 
Israel is the prototype of the internal 
life of man. In other words, the va- 
riety of experiences which the nation 
lived through under God, were the 
kind of experiences that a man has 
in developing a soul. So religious man 
recapitulates the history of Israel. 
The second half of the book deals 
with the essential findings of con- 
temporary social and psychological 
sciences as they affect modern men. 
The author is dean and professor of 
pastoral theology at Colgate Roch- 
ester Divinity School. This book is 
written with depth and strength. 


NOTABLE SERMONS FROM 
PROTESTANT PULPITS. Edited 
by Charles L. Wallis. Abingdon 
Press. $2.95. 


Here is a good cross section of mod- 
ern preaching. The sermons are 
grouped under the general headings 
of “Christian Growth and Nurture,” 
“The Church and Churchmanship,” 
“Evangelism and World Outreach,” 
“Brotherhood,” “Advent and Christ- 
mas,” and “Lent and Easter.” 


PRAYERS OF THE GREAT RE- 
FORMERS. Compiled by Clyde 
Manschreck. Muhlenberg Press. 
$2.50. 

In this well-printed, beautifully 
bound, pocket-sized volume, an or- 
dained Methodist elder, professor of 
religion at Duke University, has gath- 
ered prayers of Calvin, Cranmer, 
Luther, Coverdale, Melanchthon, and 
other great Reformers. Many of these 
prayers have been translated into 
English for the first time. 
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Ideas .® Plans FOR GROWING CHURCHES 








Pamphlets, Booklets, and Films 


AVE YOU SEEN these two ex- 

cellent booklets, with drawings, 
delightfully written by two gifted 
American Baptist missionaries, point- 
ing up our Belgian Congo and Bengal- 
Orissa work? 

“Visiting American Baptist Work in 
the Belgian Congo,” by Marguerite 
Eldredge, 50 cents. This booklet gives 
a preview of Baptist mission stations, 
highlighting educational, medical, and 
evangelistic work. One cannot read 
this moving account without expe- 
riencing an urgency and compulsion 
to aid with our prayers, our gifts, our 
talents, and our lives those who are 
doing so much to meet the needs of 
Africa’s peoples. As Marguerite El- 
dredge so ably writes, “we leave an 
unfinished task . . . What we have ac- 
complished seems so little in compari- 
son with. . . . what needs to be done. 
God is already laying his hand on those 
he would have carry the torch for- 
ward.” 

“Visiting American Baptist Work in 
Bengal-Orissa, India,’ by John G. 
Gilson, 35 cents. This pamphlet takes 
us on a tour of the mission stations, 
with stopovers at schools, hospitals, 
churches, a leprosy colony, and several 
villages. A visit to a jungle village of 
mud huts reveals no church building, 
just a few newly converted believers. 
Here is Christian pioneering—a new 
frontier for Christ. Mr. Gilson has 
spent over thirty years on the mission 
field, and out of his rich experience 
provides us with a graphic picture of 
life and work there. Also included in 
the booklet are instructions for draping 
a sari, a recipe for rice and curry, and 
a map of the mission field. 

Send your order to the Department 
of Literature, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Among the new Family Filmstrips, 
under the series “Teenage Topics for 
Christian Youth,” are color filmstrips 
on the subject of dating. This series 
will be an aid toward discussion of 
each section of this topic, both for 
young people and for their counselors. 

The series is broken into two age 
levels. For young teens, 12—14-year- 
olds, the four filmstrips are: First 
Dates, Whom Do I Date? How to Act 
on a Date, and Is It Love? For older 
teens, 15-17-year-olds, there are: 
Going Steady, Falling in Love, Con- 
duct on a Date, and When Should I 
Marry? For each group of four film- 
strips, there are two doublefaced 3314 
rpm records. Following the narration 
are discussion questions that present 
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related, follow-up material for audi- 
ence participation. For write-ups of 
each filmstrip, refer to our Baptist 
Film Library column on page 47. 

Family Filmstrips, Inc., has pro- 
duced other filmstrip series which may 
be secured from your nearest Baptist 
Film Library. They are: “Stories 
About Jesus for the Kindergarten,” 
“Stories for the Church School Kin- 
dergarten,” “Christian Home and 
Family Life,” “Daily Christian Living 
for Boys and Girls,” and “Filmstrips 
for Christmas.” 


American Baptist 
Woman Power 


Are you reorganizing your circle 
groups? Do you have many new 
women in your church who do not 
know about the work of your so- 
ciety? We suggest that you give them 
the free leaflet “American Baptist 
Woman Power.” It will help them see 
the many wonderful possibilities for 
service to Christ and church through 
their society. 
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American Baptist women are play- 
ing an important part in our denomi- 
national life. 

Outstanding women have _ been 
elected president of our convention; 
women are ordained and serve as pas- 
tors of many churches; they also serve 
on official and policy-making boards 
and committees, both national and in 
the churches. In countless ways, Amer- 


ican Baptist women are playing an 
active part in building the kingdom. 

Encourage the women in your 
church to put their “woman power” 
to work! 


By Popular Request 
The leader’s guides for the Wom- 


an’s Mission Society, available in the 
1958 spring issue of The American 
Baptist Woman, have been reprinted 
and are now available in a handy 
twenty-two-page loose-leaf booklet. 
These helpful leader’s guides state the 
purpose and specific duties of the offi- 
cers and chairmen of the local so- 
cieties, and also suggest sources from 
which to receive further information. 

Printed on 8¥2 x 11-inch punched 
paper, the guides may be distributed 
to each officer or chairman. 

Now available from the Department 
of Literature, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y., and all American Bap- 
tist book stores. Price, 50 cents a copy. 


A Challenge to 
Employed Christian Women 


Does your church have a business 
and professional women’s group? If 
not, would you like to get one started? 
Six or eight business and professional 
women in your church are sufficient 
to form a nucleus for a group. 

An excellent B. and P. handbook is 
available to guide you in organization 
and program planning. Included in 
this booklet are questions and’ answers 
on forming such a group; organization 
within it; how a group fits into the 
over-all program of the Woman’s So- 
ciety; duties of officers; the circle plan; 
program building; projects being car- 
ried out by state groups from Cali- 
fornia to Rhode Island; plus resource 
materials and other helps. 

A B. and P. group in your church 
can help build purposeful, constructive 
lives. Order your handbook today and 
get a group started. Price, 50 cents a 


copy. 
Sunday Church Bulletins 


Hundreds of American Baptist 
churches across the American Baptist 
Convention are using the every Sun- 
day service folders to bring a weekly 
devotional message to their members. 
These attractive folders, beautifully 
lithographed in two colors, feature a 
different cover picture each week, with 
space inside for the printing of the 
church’s Sunday message. 

For 1959, the back cover of each 
folder will feature an inspirational 
message prepared by a top leader in 
our convention, plus that leader’s pic- 
ture and a capsule account of the work 
of his organization. These inspira- 
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tional messages, prepared by Baptists 
for Baptists, will help deepen the spir- 
itual life of every congregation using 
them. 


Did You Know? 


Cuts of the American Baptist Con- 
vention emblem (with or without 
name) are available from your de- 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


partment of literature at $3.00 each. 
Also, mats of the emblem may be ob- 
tained at 25 cents each. Use the cut on 
your letterhead and all literature 
mailed from your church. Witness to 
the community that you are an Amer- 
ican Baptist church! 


Wanted: Ideas to Share 


Do you have some good ideas for 
literature distribution in your church 
or Woman’s Society or state? If so, 
we should like to hear about them so 
that we may share them with others 
in this column. Here are a few which 
may be of help to you: 

One pastor wrote in to say that he 
encloses copies of all our new leaflets 
with his Sunday church bulletin and 
monthly newssheet. Another pastor 
gives a copy of the booklet “Faith and 
Fellowship” to every new member. 

Many churches post copies of new 
leaflets on their bulletin boards. Will 
you share your ideas with us so that 
we may share them with others? Send 
them to the Department of Literature, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Attention— 
Love Gift Chairmen 


Over 100,000 Love Gift boxes have 
been distributed since April, 1958. 
Have you brought your supply up to 
date? These attractive boxes are avail- 
able in quantity, free of charge, upon 
request. Use them to promote the 
Love Gift in your church. 
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Co-workers Ouer the Seas 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





The Present Generation of Missionaries 
By W. W. PARKINSON 


HE POSTWAR PERIOD in mis- 

sions began with depleted forces 
and has been marked both by recruit- 
ing and by restaffing activities. The 
build-up of staff is still going on, but 
enough has been done for it to be 
worth while to take a look at this gen- 
eration of missionaries. 

Any description of the postwar mis- 
sionary begins with the fact that he is 
young. And he is adaptable, for if he 
has settled down and found his stride 
on the field he has had to be that. 
Like his predecessors, he can take what 
comes, but his sacrifices are not found 
so much in physical conditions as in 
living across cultural lines, where na- 
tionalism and racial tensions maintain 
heavy psychological pressures. His fur- 
loughs home are less frequent than 
those of the other thousands of Ameri- 
cans overseas, and he is out front get- 
ting close to those with whom he 
works, 

In general, he is a better linguist 
than his forerunner, and his training 
has been both more diversified and 
specialized with more aids, such as 
anthropology and enlarged area stud- 
ies of the people and land to which he 
goes. He has more tools, such as visual 
aids and techniques for adult literacy. 
He is almost sure not to make the 
pages of history, in the way that earlier 
missionaries did; but he is giving a 
good account of himself where much 
future history is being made, and he 
is worth getting to know. 


Who Is He? 


For many years after the war closed, 
a great number of the men sent out 
were G.I.’s going back to a part of the 
world they had seen, and sometimes 
to villages and churches they had 
known at close range. These were men 
like Douglas J. Duffy, who had known 
church leaders in Assam as a G.I. and 
who, after completing a Ph.D., went 
back to that province of India to 
teach. Or, men like L. Stanley Man- 
ierre, a survivor of a bomber crew shot 
down in the Pacific and a prisoner of 
war in Japan. Facing the question of 
his life as one who lived when others 
died, and of the finding of a different 
relationship from that of war and 
prison camp, he terminated his civilian 
job, completed seminary, and went to 


Japan in a “ministry of reconcilia- 
tion.” 

Or, John M. C. Bisset, who served 
in Burma with the British Army, knew 
some of the Karens and other Bur- 
mans, saw the destruction of villages 
and watched the healing work of the 
“Burma Surgeon.” In Britain, he be- 
came a doctor; and after his residency 
in America, he threw in his lot with 
American Baptists. Today, Dr. and 
Mrs. Bisset are in Thailand. He is a 
missionary doctor in a service that in- 
cludes ministering to Karens across the 
mountain border from his old friends 
in Burma. The decisions of men like 
these reflect something of the depth 
and the seriousness of the young mis- 
sionary today. 

The number of G.I.’s who went 
back to some place in Asia or the 
Pacific in Christian service is one of 
the light spots in the dark picture of 
a war that was a missionary catas- 
trophe. For the first time, we had 
fought a nation which had been for 
nearly a century an object of mission- 
ary activity on a large scale; and 
American troops had campaigned 
through lands whose names in the 
morning headlines had been familiar 
to us only as mission stations. One 
might say that in Burma, Americans 
fought down “Baptist Road.” 

Never again will prewar conditions 
exist in Asia, and the return of the 
G.I. is not related to efforts to restore 
the old, but his going expresses the 
hope that Christianity can share in the 
building of the new. 

Joining the G.I. has been the young 
minister, often a man in his first Amer- 
ican pastorate, who has weighed the 
use of his life against the needs of the 
Christian church and offered himself 
for overseas work. These are men like 
Edward E. Bollinger, who went out to 
Japan after he had become well estab- 
lished in the ministry in Springfield, 
Ill., and who is now working in Oki- 
nawa. 

The decisions of these young pastors 
were as varied as the number who 
went, and yet they were similar in 
seeing the mission of Christ as a 
world mission and in accepting the 
claim of this mission upon each dis- 
ciple. Also, each saw how decisive were 
the choices to be made by some of the 
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people in Asia and Africa for the fu- 
wure of all mankind. 

It would be more difficult to clas- 
sify the young women appointed since 
he war. Choice ones have gone, such 
is Carrie E. Sprague, now Mrs. Allan 
R. Stuart, who has filled a very impor- 
tant place in our medical program in 
the Belgian Congo; or Ruth Kalling, 
who has taught in one of our girls’ 
schools in Japan; or Marjanet A. Wor- 
rell, who went out to India as a short- 
termer and stayed on in a permanent 
assignment; or Eleanor R. and Mar- 
garet B. Smith, who went to serve as 
nurses in Burma, where they were 
born and where they spent their early 
years as the daughters of missionaries. 


In a World in Revolution 

Today’s missionary is partly the 
product of what he has had to learn in 
the midst of a world revolution. The 
cold war, the insurrection in Burma, 
and the Communist victory in China 
have filled the air. Undeveloped com- 
munities, underprivileged peoples, and 
subject groups are demanding a share 
in the benefits of industrial life, in the 
exploitation of natural resources, and 
in the advantages of education and 
scientific “know how.” 

Missionaries work today in a world 
very different from the relatively 
stable order of prewar Asia, when 
long-term programs could be passed 
on from older to younger workers. Al- 
ready, a number of our missionaries 
have served in two countries since the 
war, and one or two have worked in 
three. Forced by political develop- 
ments to move, they were reassigned 
and have started learning new lan- 
guages and a new land. 

Today’s missionary has accepted the 
world in revolution as his working 
world, and has learned to be at home 
in it. He must have a weather eye on 
“the revolution,” of course, but his 
main attention is on the job of the 
church wherever he is. This was il- 
lustrated when mail connections to 
one of our young families were out for 
months by insurgents fighting along 
the highways. When contact was re- 
established, they expressed surprise 
that their families and friends had 
been alarmed. The world of unrest 
and rebellion had become their world, 
and life in it had become “normal” to 
them. 


A Good Record 


Today’s missionary has much solid 
achievement to his credit. The trans- 
fer of leadership and of property, 
started in some countries before the 
war, has been pushed ahead, and in 
some places completed. It is a page 
of history that will remain a high point 
in the story of the church. As one new 
missionary, Paul D. Clasper, said, the 
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missionary had become “the servant 
of the servants of the Lord.” 

In this age of “technical assistance,” 
often the missionary has been ap- 
pointed for particular jobs requiring 
some special skill. As an outstanding 
case, the governing board of Central 
Philippine University asked for an 
American president, and Almus O. 
Larsen was picked from a college 
deanship for that job. When a pastor 
was sought for the University Church 
on that same campus, Kenneth P. 
Losh was selected as having the 
needed experience, abilities, and in- 
terest. 

John B. Carman, second-generation 
missionary, was requested, because of 
his early years in India and his spe- 
cialized training, for the institute set 
up by Christians in India to help them 
understand better the right approach 
to followers of Hinduism. Paul D. 
Clasper, with a doctor’s degree in the- 
ology, was sent to Burma to meet a 
request for a seminary professor. 

Schools have received some well- 
trained and devoted young Christian 
teachers like Emily L. Keyes, who 
went from teaching Indians in New 
York state to help in the school pro- 
gram in the Belgian Congo. Yet, in a 








time when undeveloped areas are 
clamoring for education, the number 
of teachers offering themselves has 
been all too few. 

Nursing programs have been 
strengthened by the sending of gradu- 
ate nurses of whom we can be proud, 
but, again, in numbers far below de- 
mand. Many fine doctors have gone, 
including Lee M. Howard, who is the 
second-generation in his family to 
serve in India, and Kenneth V. Dodg- 
son, who came up through Baptist 
youth work and completed seminary 
before entering medical school. How- 
ever, losses by illness, retirement, and 
death have left unfilled calls for doc- 
tors. 

In Thailand, a new field has been 
opened and staffed mainly by young 
missionaries just out of seminary. With 
seventeen first-termers out of a total 
of twenty-four in 1958, this young 
team has carried responsibilities usu- 
ally placed on the shoulders of expe- 
rienced leaders. 

Much more could be told of 
achievements, of unmet opportunities 
and of failures, for the latter have 
been present and sometimes serious. 
The full story cannot yet be written be- 
cause it is still in the making. 


- Yidings from the Fields 
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A Busy Year 


By THORBJORN OLSEN 


HE PAST YEAR was the busiest 

in the history of the Scandinavian 
Seamen’s Mission. Two factors were 
chiefly responsible. The first was the 
great increase in shipping in San Fran- 
cisco and the Bay Area within the ten 
years of the mission’s existence. Scan- 
dinavian shipping alone has increased 
almost 100 per cent. The second rea- 
son was the growth of our influence 
as a mission as our work becomes bet- 
ter known among the seamen. 


Services to Sailors 

Rendering small services to sailors 
aboard the ships is one of our most im- 
portant tasks, and a time-consuming 
one. These include counseling, trans- 
lating, writing letters, shopping, trans- 
porting men and luggage, conducting 
sightseeing trips, and a variety of other 
services. These actions are a practical 
presentation of Christian friendliness 
to seamen who do not always observe 
on the waterfronts the most desirable 
phase of American life. 


Because this is true, we cannot miss 
a single ship. Ninety-seven per cent of 
these seafaring men sail on ships which 
never return to their homeland. That 
is why a mission like ours is so impor- 
tant to them. It is a home away from 
home. 
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Mrs. Thorbjorn Olsen extends Chris- 


tian friendliness to men at mission 
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During a given year we transport 
more than four thousand men from 
their ships to the mission. In view of 
the great distances from one point to 
another in this area, this is a consid- 
erable job. During the year, 1,380 
Scandinavian ships called at the ports 
of San Francisco, not including the 
many tankers and ships which called 
at other ports of the Bay Area. Nor- 
wegian ships outnumbered others, with 
a total of 541. 

I usually pay at least two visits to 
every ship. That makes 2,560 visits a 
year, involving contacts with forty 
thousand men. 

Our work covers an increasingly 
large area. This involves finding time 
tu visit men in the hospitals, to do of- 
fice work, deputation, and other du- 
ties. My wife manages a sixteen-room 
house and acts as hostess to the hun- 
dreds of people who visit our home. 
We conduct 230 services a year at the 
mission. 

Recently, the City Welfare Office of 
San Francisco delegated to the mis- 
sion the responsibility of receiving the 
publications which friendly people all 
over the city contribute to a good 
cause. Consequently, I go all over 
town picking up tons of literature 
which, in turn, I take aboard to sailors 
who are glad to have something to 
read during their lonely hours at sea. 


Christmas Parcels 


One Christmas we distributed par- 
cels to more than three thousand men. 
For these parcels we are indebted to 
women’s mission societies, not only 
from the Bay Area but from all over 
the United States. This is a project 
with unlimited possibilities. We could 
easily have distributed packages to 
ten thousand men rather than three 
thousand. The numerous letters and 
telegrams, which we receive from the 
captains of the ships, clearly indicate 
that this is an effective practical pres- 
entation of Christian concern and 
friendliness. The following letter is 
typical of the many received: 

“On behalf of the officers and crew 
members of my ship, I want to send 
our heartfelt thanks and appreciation 
for the Christmas parcels you brought 
aboard while our ship was docked in 
San Francisco. We celebrated Christ- 
mas Eve in Campa Port, Vietnam. We 
had a wonderful Christmas Eve, with 
Christmas songs and the Christmas 
story from the Gospels. One of the 
highlights, of course, was the moment 
when we opened the box and distrib- 
uted your Christmas gifts. It means a 
lot to us when we are away from home. 
Again I want to express to you and all 
the donors our deepest appreciation.” 
—CapTain FINN ABRAHAMSEN, M/S 
Belfri. 
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We invite women’s societies across 
the denomination to make this an an- 
nual project. Packages should be sent 
to the Seamen’s Mission not later than 
the first of October. Perhaps we should 
point out that only new articles are ac- 
ceptable. We would not give used 
items to our family or friends, and only 
the best is given to these who are far 
away from family and friends, and to 
whom we would express our concern. 


Individual Contacts 


Individual contacts with the men 
provide our most significant channel 
of ministry. These men wrestle with 
deep problems and the heartbreak of 





Thorbjorn Olsen 


sad news from faraway home. On one 
occasion I visited a captain on ship- 
board and prayed with him in his deep 
distress. When I started to leave, he 
said, deeply moved, “Mr. Olsen, do 
you know what I am thinking?” I re- 
plied, “No, Captain.” “I am just won- 
dering,” he said, “if the people who 
support your work really understand 
what a man like you means to us.” 

Almost every night of the year there 
are sailors at the mission. We begin by 
picking them up from the ships and 
taking them on a sightseeing trip. Last 
year we took two thousand men sight- 
seeing. Our car averages forty-five 
thousand miles a year. 

After the trip we end up at the Sea- 
men’s Mission. Here my wife takes 
over, providing as much coffee and 
cake as the youngsters can consume 
(an amazing amount!). We have a 
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variety of entertainment, including 
music, ping pong, and other sports, 
and always at the end of the evening 
we have a gospel hymn sing and pre- 
sent a message of salvation. The hap- 
piness reflected in their faces and their 
comments of appreciation are proof to 
us of how much this type of ministry 
means to these men. 

One day, as I transported twenty- 
five men back to their ship, a hand- 
some lad seized my hand, looked into 
my eyes, and exclaimed, “Thank you 
very much, pastor. I have never ex- 
perienced anything like this before, 
and I shall never forget it. The next 
time our ship docks in San Francisco 
I shall know where to go.” This type 
of episode is repeated many times dur- 
ing the course of a year. 

This seems to be the sentiment of 
young and old alike. One evening fol- 
lowing services at the mission a sailor 
of many years’ experience paused at 
the door and inquired, “Mr. Olsen, 
may I speak with you?” Then he con- 
tinued, with tears in his eyes (which 
a seaman rarely permits others to wit- 
ness), “I am just wondering if you 
and your wife realize how much good 
you are doing for all these young peo- 
ple by taking them into your home. 
Do you really know what it means to 
them?” I replied that I believed I did. 
“Oh, yes, I suspect you do,” he agreed, 
“but I doubt that the people who sup- 
port this work really understand what 
the whole thing is about.” Then he 
grabbed my shoulders with his strong 
hands, looked into my eyes, and said, 
“God bless you,” and dashed out. 
Prayer 

We pray with many a seaman 
aboard ships behind closed doors as 
well as at the Seamen’s Mission. We 
comfort them in their sorrows and 
encourage them in sickness or pain. 
Often a seaman drops by my office to 
say, “I just stopped by to say hello 
and to tell you how happy I am since 
you prayed with me the last time I 
was here. Everything has changed.” 

If you could read only a few of the 
hundreds of letters which we receive 
from grateful wives and thankful par- 
ents across the seas, then you could 
better understand that the mission 
justifies its existence. 

The Scandinavian Seamen’s Mis- 
sion is a Baptist pioneer work estab- 
lished by the Baptists of Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark in cooperation with 
the San Francisco Bay Cities Baptist 
Union and the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies. Historically, 
ten years is not a long time, but exten- 
sive growth has been made during this 
period. We rejoice in this progress as 
an indication that the mission has an 
important function to fulfill in the fu- 
ture in its ministry to seamen. 
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Stewardship Reading List 


HE FOLLOWING LIST of 

books, for reading in the field of 
stewardship, is provided in response to 
a request for the same. The books 
listed will be of interest chiefly to 
adults. 

This limited list deals with two areas 
of stewardship; namely, vocation and 
financial responsibility. 

Religion and Economic Responsi- 
bility. By W. G. Muelder. $3.75. 

Ethics in a Business Society. By M. 
W. Childs and D. Cater. (New Amer- 
ican Library Edition.) 50 cents. 

Attitudes Toward Giving. By F. E. 
Andrews. $2.00. 

Creative Giving. By H. H. Ward. 
$3.75. 

Philanthropic Giving. By F. E. An- 
drews. $3.00. 

Christian Stewardship and Church 
Finance. By P. Lindholm. $2.00. 

A Theology for Christian Steward- 
ship. By T. A. Kantonen. $1.25. 

Christian Giving. By V. S. Azariah. 
$1.25. 

Philanthropy’s Role in Civilization. 
By A. C. Marts. $3.00. 

Christianity and Property. By J. F. 
Fletcher. $3.00. 

American Income and Its Use. 
Edited. $4.00. 

The Gospel of Giving. By H. H. 
Hobbs. $2.25. 

Twelve Baskets Full. By M. Apple- 
garth. $3.00. 

The Message of Stewardship. By R. 
S. Cushman. $1.50. 

The Stewardess. By E. Bockelman. 
$1.00. 

Your Home Can Be Christian. By 
D. M. Maynard. $2.00; $1.00. 

Your Other Vocation. By E. True- 
blood. $1.50. 

Work and Vocation. By J. O. Nel- 
son. $2.75. 

God and the Day’s Work. By R. L. 
Calhoun. 50 cents. 

Christian Faith and My Job. By A. 
Miller. $1.50. 

Christian Social Ethics. By A. Ras- 
mussen. $5.25. 

The Christian in Politics. By J. 
Voorhis. $1.75. 

These books may be_ ordered 
through your nearest American Bap- 
tist Publication Society book stores. 


America for Christ 


The chairman of missionary and 
stewardship education should check to 
see that the materials sent to him from 
the association chairman of mission- 
ary and stewardship education—the 
worship services for use in the youth 
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and the adult departments—are 
placed in the hands of the department 
superintendents of the Sunday church 
school who will be using them on the 
Sundays, February 8 and 15, in prepa- 
ration for the offering on Sunday, 
February 22. The materials for the 
offering other than the worship serv- 
ices are being sent direct to the pastor. 
This includes the children’s coin boxes, 
the youth coin cards, and folders. 
The theme for 1959 is “Our Chris- 
tian Concern—America for Christ.” 
This will make a fitting climax for 
the schools of missions studying this 
theme. Study requires appropriate ac- 
tion to become learning, and this of- 
fering gives us a chance to do some- 
thing about our new information. 


Christian Vocation 


Those persons entrusted with stew- 
ardship education will welcome the 
November copy of the International 
Journal of Religious Education, with 
its thirteen special and feature articles 
devoted to the Christian meaning of 
work and the responsibility of the 
church in helping people form Chris- 
tian attitudes toward work. 

Because attitudes toward work de- 
velop early in childhood, Being Chris- 
tian Where You Work will show 
churches and parents how they can 
help each child face realistically the 
decisions he will have to make and his 
responsibility as a Christian in making 
them. Other articles will discuss the 
Christian education of young people 
and adults concerning work. 


This study is coordinated with the 
1958-1959 emphasis on “The Social 
Responsibility of Christians in Daily 
Work,” sponsored by the Council on 
Christian Social Progress. 

For copies of this issue, write to the 
International Journal of Religious 
Education, Box 238, New York 10, 
N.Y. The price is 50 cents each for one 
to five copies; 40 cents for six to nine- 
teen copies, and 30 cents each for 
twenty to ninety-nine copies. 


From Study to Action 


Every leader in a school of missions 
finds himself asking the question, “So 
what?” What appropriate action will 
be a worthy expression of new insights, 
deeper inspiration, concerns, and of 
changed attitudes which have come as 
a result of the school? 

A commencement service in a school 
of missions might recognize such 
things as 100 per cent attendance, 
completed projects, or outstanding 
work by one of the leaders. In pre- 
senting the challenge of action, the 
pastor or some lay leader might use a 
card like the one below. 


Make Missions Conference 


Count for Your Church 
The “new look” has reached the 
National Missions Conference at 


Green Lake, Wis., to be held August 
8-15. This year the sessions will pro- 
vide, as usual, the inspiration and fel- 
lowship with the missionaries. But 
there will be an added feature—that 
all the conference sessions will try to 
provide tools for the use of responsible 
leaders in missionary education and 
the promotion in the churches, asso- 
ciations, states, and cities. 

The theme presentations will at- 
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MY DEDICATION 
I will pray daily for our missionaries and 
I will participate in a missionary service 
I am interested in working as a full time 


I will increase my giving to missions by 
$ per week. 
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may be done in the churches, in 
schools of missions, and in study 
classes. There will be nearly a score of 
interest groups on the relevance and 
use of the themes and tools to individ- 
ual organizations and program oppor- 
tunities in the church. 

It is hoped that each church and 
area will make special efforts to send 
persons to this conference who are re- 
sponsible for this program in the 
church, or in the promotion of this 
program in associations, cities, and 
states. Now is the time to recruit the 
persons who will attend and to deter- 
mine what scholarship aid you can 
provide. Make your reservations early 
for what promises to be one of the 
most interesting, challenging, and 
helpful missions conferences ever held 
at Green Lake. 

Mrs. Philip S. Curtis, director of 
public relations for the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Societies, is pro- 
gram chairman. She has a list of fea- 
tures, speakers, and leaders for the 
several sessions. 
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Ecclesiastes 


This interesting book barely got into 
the Old Testament. It seems to have 
done so on the strength of a tradition 
that ascribed it to Solomon. If the au- 
thorship were that of Solomon (see Ec- 
clesiastes 1:1 and 1 Kings 4:29-32) 
then, in its present form, it was later 
expanded and represents the work of 
other men, too. 

The writer portrays a pessimistic 
view of life—futility and aimless exist- 
ence. Nature, learning, and all human 
effort seemed vain to him. He seems 
to think that there is no life after 
death. Perhaps this pessimism is be- 
cause of the narrowness, formalism, 
and complacency of his day. He must 
have been an extremely self-centered 
man, who could not find some mean- 
ing or satisfaction in life by service to 
his suffering fellow men. 

He paints a dark picture of life. The 
value of the book to us is in the protest 
we would raise, and in the faith, hope, 
and warm and unselfish love of the 
New Testament, with which it stands 
in stark contrast. Its literary value is 
high. It has many sayings worth re- 
membering. 
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America for Christ Offering 


UR CHRISTIAN CONCERN Is 

America for Christ” is the theme 

for the America for Christ Offering 

scheduled to be received in American 

Baptist churches on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 22. 

For primary and junior boys and 
girls, the materials highlight our work 
in Alaska. The materials include a pic- 
ture-story folder “Boys and Girls in 
Alaska.” In four brief stories we have 
tried to introduce our children to the 
variety of work that we do in Alaska 
—the children’s homes and the church 
in Kodiak, and the Christian center in 
Cordova. 

“The Swing Tree,” the motif for 
the cover of the story folder and the 
offering box, is a favorite place to play 
for the Kodiak children. 

These materials are sent in quantity 
to each church. The chairman of mis- 
sionary and stewardship education in 
the church should see that the chair- 
man of children’s work receives the 
children’s America for Christ Offering 
material. All chairmen of children’s 
work will want to plan with the pastor 
or the America for Christ Offering 
committee to receive the children’s gift 
along with the church offering. 

The following are additional stories 
to use with the America for Christ 
Offering material: 


Touch Relay 


One day we were playing games in 
our club room while we were waiting 
for some of the children who had to 
stay after school to finish their arith- 
metic. Miss Petteys was playing a game 














called Touch Relay. She tells the first 
person in the lines to touch something 
like rubber, or wire, or maybe a 
wooden leg. The one that touches it 
first gets a point for his line. When it 
was my turn she said, “Touch some- 
thing that is alive, but it can’t be you 
or me.” Robert, the boy running 
against me, and I both looked all 
around quickly. So did the others, only 
they could not move as we could. Then 
I saw the picture of Jesus. So I ran and 
pointed to it. Some of the children 
said, “Alive, it has to be alive.” 

“Jesus is alive and he is here with 
us,” I said. 

Miss Petteys had been thinking of 
the geraniums on the window sill, but 
she agreed that I was right and gave 
our line the point. 

I guess some of the children had not 
been to Sunday school very much, for 
they would not believe it. So we 
stopped our game and sat down while 
Miss Petteys explained to us how Jesus 
is with us and helps us when we let 
him.—As told to E.ste Petteys, Cor- 
dova, Alaska. 


Love + Happiness = Smiles 


It was Tuesday afternoon, and 
everything was just about ready for 
“choir” for the primary boys and girls 
in the Community Baptist Church, 
Kodiak, Alaska. No matter what the 
program is for these boys and girls on 
a weekday, they call it “choir.” 

It was a cold, windy, rainy day out- 
side, and the big room in the basement 
was warm and cheerful. The yellow 
walls and green table gave it a spring- 


‘The Swing Tree,’ the motif for the Norman L, Smith, Alaska missionary 
cover story folder and offering box and skipper of gospel boat ‘Evangel’ 
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Rev. and Mrs. Max Fairchild, with son 
Robby, are American Baptist mission- 
aries at the Baptist Mission in Kodiak, 
where they serve as houseparents in 
McWhinnie Cottage. Robby was re- 
cently drowned when he fell through 
the ice on Mission Lake, Kodiak 


time look. The chairs were in a circle 
ready for a game; pictures were on the 
tables ready to be colored by the early- 
comer; and a big tray of delicious 
cookies was on the table near the door. 
The song book was open on the piano 
ready for us to learn a new song, and 
the red book, with the stories the chil- 
dren like best, had a bit of white pa- 
per in it, marking an especially inter- 
esting story for the afternoon. 

There was a shadow across the win- 
dows, telling me the first children 
would be hurrying to the door and all 
trying to talk at once. But instead, 
three little girls came in slowly. There 
were no smiles! One looked a bit un- 
happy, one looked angry, and the third 
looked just sad! They took off their 
wet coats, hung them up, washed their 
hands, took their cookies, and started 
to color. I wondered what could be 
the matter. 

Then one of the children said, ““Miss 
Marlin, isn’t it true that if you hate 
somebody then you don’t love God?” 

I answered, “The Bible says in 1 
John 4:20, ‘If a man say I love God 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for 
he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?’ ” 

When I had finished, she turned to 
the second little girl and said, “There 
I told you—if you hate me, you don’t 
love God.” 

Other children came, dripping wet 
(and one had fallen into a big puddle 
and was soaking wet), but somehow 
we got them all comfortable, played 
our games, and had our story. Then, 
before we sang or had our prayer, we 
talked about God’s love for us, about 
Jesus’ love, and about loving our 
neighbors as ourselves. Then we sang 
and prayed. 

In the midst of the confusion of 
finding coats, rubbers, school books, 
and bus money for those who had for- 
gotten it, I saw three little girls start 
out of the room. I heard the second 
little girl say, “I do, too, love God and 
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I don’t hate you.” And they were smil- 
ing as they ran out of the door.— 
EsTELLE Marin, Kodiak, Alaska 


World Day of Prayer 


February 13 will mark the seventy- 
third observance of the World Day of 
Prayer. The purpose of the day is to 
unite all Christians in a bond of prayer, 
to pray for all the peoples of the world, 
and to make an offering for Christian 
missions at home and abroad. 

Each year, the national World Day 
of Prayer committee sends out a sug- 
gested worship service by a different 
national group as a means of deepen- 
ing and broadening our Christian ex- 
perience. 

Does your church have plans for a 
children’s group meeting on the World 
Day of Prayer, Friday, February 13? 
If so, be sure to use the especially pre- 
pared children’s service, which has as 
its theme “Trust in the Lord with all 
your heart.” The service is prepared 
for children between the ages of eight 
and twelve. Besides the leader, one 
child with a speaking part and a small 
accompanying group of children for a 
speaking choir, are required. Desira- 
bly, the participating children should 
be dressed as nationals of the country 


they represent. There are suggestions 
for giving the service on the folder. 

Order from Publication and Dis- 
tribution Department, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 120 East 23rd St., New 
York 10, N.Y. Folders are priced at 
five cents each, or $4 a hundred. 
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Plan an S.0.S. Party 


ber say CONDITIONS being 
what they are, the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship has again accepted the 
challenge of bringing before our 
churches the opportunity to Share Our 
Surplus (S.O.S.). People in the world 
are starving and we can do something 
about it. For one dollar we can send 
about three hundred pounds of food 
to these people. 

One way to inform, as well as to 
have fellowship, is to have an S.O.S. 
party. The plans for this party have 
been prepared by national World Out- 
reach chairman Joyce Gochnour, and 
may be obtained from the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Other materials that will be of help 
to you as you have your party and pro- 
mote S.O.S. are: 

“Adventures of Sammy”—a free 
leaflet which tells the story of S.O.S. 

*S.O.S. Poster’—for the bulletin 
board in your church. 

“S.O.S. Picture Leaflet”—available 
for every member of your planning 
committee so that they are sure of the 
facts. 

Church World Service has several 


filmstrips which tell the story of the 
many needs overseas, and show how 
money given to these causes is needed 
in relief and reconstruction programs. 


United Clothing Appeal 


The United Clothing Appeal will 
be a five-year project for all American 
Protestant churches. 

If your young people are looking for 
a project to do, here is a fine one. 

Collect good, wearable clothing for 
men, teen-agers, children, infants, and 
women, and, also, blankets and bed- 
ding. Send them to your nearest 
church World Service Center: 

New Windsor, Md. 

Nappannee, Ind. 

919 Emerald Ave., Modesto, Calif. 

4165 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, 
Mo. 

110 East 29th St., New York, N.Y. 


S.OS. Party 


Forty-eight people attended the 
S.O.S. party sponsored by the Junior- 
High Youth Fellowship, of the Second 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. More than 
$21 was received to pay for shipping 
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Excellent study books and guides for use in schools of missions for young people on the home-mission theme 


surplus foods. Many fine articles of 
clothing were contributed for ship- 
ment to our Mather School in South 
Carolina. 


School of Missions 


Missions should be a vital part of a 
young person’s Christian education. 
A school of missions is an effective way 
of making missions come alive in your 
church. 

The young people of the church 
should be engaged in the graded 
church school of missions. The com- 
mittee on missionary and stewardship 
education plans for the school. On 
this committee the young people are 
to be represented. 

Will you be participating in a 
graded school of missions? This is a 
wonderful opportunity for the young 
people of your church to study, plan, 
and think about our mission-study 
theme: “Christian Concerns of North 
American Neighbors.” 

Your committee on missionary and 
stewardship education, of which the 
chairman of youth work and/or the 
B.Y.F. World Outreach chairman 
should be a member, should be or- 
ganizing and planning the school of 
missions. 

Special features you should con- 
sider are: (1) use of resource person; 
(2) worship experiences; (3) refresh- 
ments; (4) use of audio-visuals. 

We suggest that you use the mate- 
rial recommended for the theme: 

Junior Hicu—Always an Answer. 
By Alice Hudson Lewis. Stories of real- 
life Christian youth from Alaska to 
Puerto Rico. 

How to Use “Always an Answer.” 
By Barbara Peck Poppe. Varied plans 
for fruitful study and activities. 

Senior Hicu — What — Concerns 
North American Youth? Edited by 
Sarah S. Parrott. Magazine-type book 


with an outstanding collection of short At house party, Hudson, N.H., girls 


articles and picture stories. 
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Youth Guide on Christian Concerns 
of North American Neighbors. By 
Marion Van Horne. A variety of im- 
aginative suggestions for study and ac- 
tivities. 


Fellowship Guild 
Busy Guild Chapters 


Ohio 

The state guild rally was held Sep- 
tember 27, at the Hillcrest Baptist 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, with 325 
guild girls and counselors present. The 
theme “How Great My Task” was 
used for the program. The girls of the 
state commission conducted confer- 
ences on the emphases. Cherie Mc- 
Ferrin, the state guild chairman, did a 
splendid job conducting it all. We had 
a missionary speaker from our Camp- 
bell Christian Center, Campbell, Ohio, 
Mrs. Lillian Ferrer, who brought a 
wonderful message. 

Orlando Tibbetts, of Lakewood, 
Ohio, brought an inspiring challenging 
closing meditation. One Cleveland 
guild presented a White Cross skit. A 





were presented with degree of rose 


guild chorus, of Cambridge, Ohio, did 
a medley of songs. 

At the luncheon one of the associa- 
tions had the table decorated. They 
carried out the theme on “The Mid- 
dle East.” 

When the girls arrived, a travelers’ 
brunch was served. During the after- 
noon there was a coke break. 

All went home feeling it was good to 
have been in fellowship with other 
guild girls in their state. 


New Hampshire 

The New Hampshire house party 
was a huge success in June, with sixty- 
five leaders and girls. 

One impressive part of the house 
party was the presentation of the de- 
gree of the rose by the girls from Hud- 
son. 


Pennsylvania 

The degree of the rose was con- 
ferred on Carol Noble, of Peter’s Creek 
Baptist Church, Library. 

This picture can be duplicated over 
and over again as many girls in our 
convention have completed their first 
degree. Are your girls working on the 
requirements? 





eo r 


Degree of the rose was conferred on 
Carol Noble, of Peter’s Creek Church 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN BAPTIST WOMEN 








The Church Takes a 
By MIRIAM 


L fpongee I was invited last spring 
to represent American Baptist 
women at a consultation on employed 
women and the church, sponsored by 
United Church Women and the de- 
partment of the church and economic 
life of the National Council of 
Churches, I was pleased, of course, but 
I must confess that at the time the 
subject matter did not intrigue me. 
How poor my judgment! 

About sixty men and women—how 
could we discuss women without the 
perspective of men?—from govern- 
ment, labor, management, education, 
and the churches took the material 
made available by the National Man- 
power Council in their study on 
woman power and asked, “What does 
this mean in the mission of the church 
to working women?” 


Woman Power 

There has been a spectacular rise of 
employment of women, especially mar- 
ried women, in this country, and now 
twenty-eight million of them work in 
the course of a year. This is one-third 
of the nation’s labor force of seventy 
million. One-fourth of the women are 
single. Six out of ten are married, with 
the rest accounted for as widowed or 
divorced. Five out of ten are over the 
age of forty. 

In the light of this information here 
are some of the things we seemed to 
learn and/or say at this consultation. 
I say “seemed” because the subject is 
complex and what applies in one situa- 
tion does not in another. A simple ex- 
ample of this is that experts in the 
field agree that, generally speaking, 
mothers with children six or under 
should not work outside the home. Ob- 
viously, economic necessity makes it 
essential that some of these mothers 
work. The psychological needs of other 
mothers are such that work outside the 
home is vital. 


Fabulous Fifties 

A high point of the consultation 
came when one of the speakers re- 
ported studies indicating that a woman 
in her fifties could be in the most crea- 
tive period of her life. Despite this in- 
formation about the “fabulous fifties,” 
happily referred to by the women pres- 
ont, facts of employment do not indi- 
cate recognition of older women’s 
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ability. The older woman trying to re- 
enter the labor market finds many bar- 
riers. The age limit for hiring is fre- 
quently thirty-five through forty. Often 
only low-wage occupations are avail- 
able even for the trained older woman. 

Another challenge that ultimately 
relates to the preceding has to do with 
young women. With the trend toward 
early marriage and early child rearing, 
women are now comparatively young 
when their last child starts to school. 
This, coupled with the fact that their 
lifespan is longer than that of men, 
means that the average woman will 
have a long period in her later years to 
fill with useful endeavor. This period 
will be more rewarding if she is ade- 
quately prepared. A college president 
pleaded for special guidance for girls 
with better than average ability while 
still in their teens, in order that they 
might take courses in college com- 
mensurate with their ability, rather 
than marking time there while they 
wait for marriage. 


Men and Women and Labor 

One of the subjects which kept re- 
curring was the effect the increase of 
women in the labor market has in the 
relationships between men and women 
at home and at work. It is still true 
that in many jobs women do not re- 
ceive equal pay for equal work, or 
have equal opportunity for advance- 
ment. On the other hand, there would 
appear to be on the part of some 
women hesitancy to accept extra re- 
sponsibilities which lead to increased 
salaries and promotion. Some women 
say this is because husbands still ex- 
pect wives to have homemaking as the 
central role, and do not encourage 
them to go the “second mile” at work. 

Others say some women feel a 
danger in earning more than men or 
accepting jobs which entail supervision 
of men. One fact is obvious. Much 
more information is needed on what 
effect increased employment of women 
has on the family, and more especially 
on traditional roles of men and women 
in our culture. 


Suggestions 

These and other discussions led to 
many suggestions for the churches, a 
sample of which follow: 

Evaluate present women’s program 


in light of increase of employed women 
in church. 

Consider possibility of more family 
programs rather than fragmentize 
family further by separate programs 
for youth, women, and men. 

Confront youth, girls as well as boys, 
with the necessity of getting adequate 
education. 

Consider enriching of volunteer op- 
portunities within church for women 
who seem to work in order to have 
something constructive to do. 

Make opportunities available for 
men and women to study Christian 
implications of daily work in order 
that work might have more meaning. 

Discover what opportunity, if any, 
there is in your state for retraining of 
older women who return to labor 
market. 

Make an inventory of occupations 
of church women, and attempt to dis- 
cover special unmet needs, such as ade- 
quate care for children while parents 
are at work. 


Conclusion 

Many of the questions raised above 
for women apply almost equally to 
men, such as need for retraining op- 
portunities. It should also be admitted, 
that on the whole delegates to the 
consultation were unable to speak with 
any real authority of needs of em- 
ployed women in industry and of 
needs of women in the arts, thus giving 
further support to the unhappy fact 
that the Protestant church seems to 
minister primarily to the middle class. 

This report would not be complete 
without reminding any who may read 
it, that any pressures the employed 
woman feels are intensified when she 
is, in addition, a member of a minority 
group. Low pay, limited education, 
limited work opportunity, inadequate 
care for children have been her lot 
for a long time. So the church has 
special responsibility to ease her load 
and to strengthen her family. 

This consultation admittedly raised 
more questions than it provided solu- 
tions, but it was the start of a study 
which is crucial. For women are in the 
labor market to stay, by virtue of high 
cost of living and of their talents 
which are vitally needed. 

Those interested in an immediate 
follow-up of this subject may write the 
Council on Christian Social Progress, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y., for a copy of the study pamphlet 
“Employed Women and the Church,” 
by Cynthia Wedel, 35 cents a copy. 
This is recommended for study by men 
and women together. 

It includes a summary of the situa- 
tion for working women, the challenges 
raised in the relationships between 
men and women. 
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The Weman's Saciely 


FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





The Mountain Goes to Mohammed 
By LESSIE R. GILLESPIE 


Hymn: “We've a Story to Tell to 
the Nations.” 

ScripTuRE: Romans 10:11-15. 

Settinc: [Five participants sit 
around a table. A map should be used. 
Use the names of the participants.] 

LEADER: We were asked to choose a 
Moslem country and present a pro- 
gram about it for our missionary meet- 
ing. So we have chosen Turkey. What 
can you tell us about Turkey, Mrs. A.? 

Mrs. A.: I find it located here 
[ pointing] on this map. It is almost as 
large as Texas and Louisiana com- 
bined. The actual size is 296,185 
square miles. It has many neighbors, 
as you see. Here are Bulgaria, Greece, 
Syria, Iraq, Iran, and Russia. It is close 
to what we call Bible lands. Mount 
Ararat, the mountain of Noah’s Ark, 
is on its border, and also the Tauris 
Mountain, north of Paul’s home town 
of Tarsus. It is not far from Galilee, 
the land that Jesus knew. 

The biggest city, once known as 
Constantinople, but now called Istan- 
bul, has 24,000,000 inhabitants. The 
capital, Ankara, is a beautiful, modern 
city of 1,240,000 persons. 

LeapER: Mrs. B., what are the peo- 
ple like? 

Mrs. B.: To learn about them | 
read the book Turkey Old and New, 
by Salem Ekrem, and recommend it 
to you. The author, who is Turkish, 
spends part of her time in the office 
of the Turkish consul in New York 
city. 

The Turkish people belong to the 
Caucasoid race. They come from sev- 
eral national groups in Central Asia 
and Europe, but all speak the Turkish 
language. There is a strong Western 
influence in their homes and style of 
clothing. 

We think of them as they were a 
few years ago, when the men wore a 
red fez with a black tassel in the back, 
and the women always wore veils in 
public. Both were abolished after the 
country became a republic. 

Leaver: Mrs. C., I read somewhere 
that Turkey has taken the lead in the 
Middle East in many reforms. Do you 
know anything about that? 

Mrs. C.: Yes, the country has given 
women the right to vote and hold of- 
fice. There are several women in the 
Turkish Parliament. Women are 
found today in every profession in 
Turkey—they are lawyers, doctors, 
journalists, politicians, and teachers. 
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They receive for equal work, equal re- 
sponsibility, and equal education the 
same remuneration as men. 

One of the reforms in Turkey was 
the introduction of modern Turkish 
scripts with Roman characters and 
phonetic spelling. To stimulate inter- 
est in literacy, the Government an- 
nounced that jobs would go only to 
those who could read and write. Dur- 
ing the following seven years, more 
than a million Turks learned to read. 

Turkey is now a republic and is 
moving closer to a real democracy. 

A radical reform was the acceptance 
of Sunday, instead of Friday, as the 
day of rest. 

Leaver: Mrs. D., I want to hear 
what you have to tell us about the 
religion of Turkey. 

Mrs. D.: Turkey is 99 per cent 
Islam, but Christianity is having its 
influence there. For instance, six 
American colleges located in Turkey, 
Lebanon, Syria, and Greece are under 
the auspices of the Near East College 
Association. The influence of these 
schools has penetrated far deeper and 
wielded wider influences upon the 
Middle East than anyone can measure. 

Medical missions have built up over 
the years a far greater “reservoir of 
good will” than we realize. Our medi- 
cal work has raised in the minds of 
Moslems the question, “Why?” and 
our answer is, “Because of Christ.” 

Christian missions have always been 
aware of the need for “the ministry 
of nursing” and have pioneered “in the 
field of nursing.” Early trainees were 
from the Christians, many of them 
Armenians. Nurses are now being 
trained under Christian auspices in 
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Turkey. Christian Indian doctors an: 
nurses trained in Christian institution 
in their own country are giving fin 
service in some of our mission hospi 
tals in the Middle East. 

When I think of Christians in Tur 
key, I am reminded that as a conven 
tion we have no missionaries there 
However, there is a chaplain, Fran! 
A. Arnold, Jr., a Baptist minister, nov 
stationed in Ankara. He has oversigh' 
of all American chaplains in Turkey 
This means that there is at least one 
Baptist family there and there may be 
others. 

Leaver: As we look at the situation 
now, what do you think we can do to 
reach Turkey with the Christian mes- 
sage? 

Mrs. A.: We can support mission- 
ary work in general, and thus help to 
strengthen the Christian influences 
that have already been felt there. 

Mrs. B.: We should pray for the 
chaplains there, and also for our serv- 
icemen that they present a witness for 
the Christian way. 

Mrs. C: Anything that we can do 
to make America better will strengthen 
our witness to countries like this, for 
what we do or don’t do is publicized 
all over the world. 

Mrs. D.: I have read that the re- 
ligious revolution in Turkey has not 
kept pace with the political and social 
revolutions, and that there now exists 
a spiritual vacuum which greatly needs 
to be filled. Perhaps this is the time 
for the Christian church to intensify 
its interest in ministering to them. 

Leaver: Let’s pray together for the 
Christians who are there that their 
witness may be strong, and that we 
may be able increasingly to help the 
Turkish people to accept not only our 
schools and nurses and doctors, but 
our Christ as well. 

Hymn: “O Zion Haste.” 





Reference material used for the program 
“The Mountain Goes to Mohammed”: 
Turkey Old and New, By Salem Ekrem; 
TWA Vacation Guide and World Atlas; 
Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. 27. 





Additional books on the Middle East study 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 
Monthly Fellowship Program 








FOR MARCH 





Finding God Anew in Science 
Scripture: Job 36:24-33, 37:1-14 


Purpose of the Program 


We are discovering daily new truths 
and miracles in the world of science. 
Science plays a big part in our lives. 
As American Baptist men we need to 
know and appreciate science in order 
to rid ourselves of some of the hear- 
says, superstitions, half-truths, and dis- 
tortions of facts with which all genera- 
tions are plagued. Our film program 
this month, a timely presentation, 
serves to inform us of the wonders 
of science, the progress man is making, 
and testifies to the glories of God’s 
creation. 


For the Devotional Leader 


Plan for five or six minutes of de- 
votions, with some thought of having 
the content applicable to the program 
theme. You might want to use the fol- 
lowing, or some of the suggestions: 

® Preparatory hymn: Sing the first 
verse of “Abide with Me” or “Now the 
Day Is Over” or “Sun of My Soul, 
Thou Saviour Dear.” 

"Scripture reading as suggested 
above. 

® Prayer. 

® Vocal solo: 
Art.” 


“How Great Thou 


For the Program Chairman 

Take special care in selecting a good 
science film for the program. Any 
number of companies and industries 
have excellent films which are avail- 
able at a small rental fee, or at no cost 
except postage. The Bell Telephone 
Company, for example, has produced 
five major one-hour color films on 
science—the sun, the blood, weather, 
cosmis rays, and the human mind. 
They have been shown across the na- 
tion on television screens, but take on 
new dimensions when shown in vivid 
color to our men. Inquire at your local 
telephone office or light and power 
company for suggestions. 

Superior films are available from oil 
companies, and the gasoline industry 
offers a series on our national parks. 
State departments of education may 
be contacted. Consult the classified 
»ages of your telephone directory for 
other suggested resources. The Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention has a Baptist 
Film Library in three cities. Write for 
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a visual-aids catalogue and full par- 
ticulars: Baptist Film Library, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y.; 19 
South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIL; 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 

The fellowship chairman should 
see that the men of the church are 
notified well in advance of the date 
and hour of the Men’s Fellowship 
meeting. Any or all of the following 
ideas may be used: a news release in 
the local papers, a paragraph in the 
church bulletin for at least two Sun- 
days, the services of a telephone squad, 
or post cards. Make a study of the sec- 
tary’s membership list to see which 
men have missed a couple of recent 
meetings. A personal contact with 
these men is best. Call and invite them 
to attend; better yet, offer to pick 
them up and give them a ride to the 
meeting. 

Have members of your committee 
on hand to greet everyone, especially 
any newcomers, and to encourage fel- 
lowship. You may want to furnish a 
distinguished name tag for past presi- 
dents, who are honored guests for the 
evening. 

Appoint a good song leader, who 
will plan in advance for spirited sing- 
ing and be responsible for having 
songs and accompanist available. 

This is another good opportunity to 
let the men who have an interest in 
cooking be responsible for dinner. 
Spaghetti and meat balls might well 
be the menu. Try to get men to serve 
on this committee who were not in- 
volved in the meal preparation for the 
January dinner. Analyze your men to 
see if there are one or two newcomers 
for whom this would prove to be a 
worthwhile social and service expe- 
rience. You might want to engage the 
services of a dishwasher or two so that 
men will not have to miss the pro- 
gram. 

The growth chairman will be re- 
sponsible for having a man lead the 
devotions, a very important part of 
any program. Also, have a man pre- 
pared to offer grace before the dinner. 

It is suggested that this month the 
growth committee secure enough cop- 
ies of a tract called “Are You 
Cracked?” to place one at each dinner 
place. This tract deals with the prob- 


lems of profanity and swearing. It is 
available at no cost from the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies, 164 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

The action chairman may want to 
make a brief announcement relative 
to the following: 

® Special needs of the church-spon- 
sored Scout Troop. 

# A work night being planned to do 
odd repair jobs at the church. 

® Plans for a carload of men to go 
to Green Lake, Wis., in July to attend 
the National Laymen’s Conference. 

™ Special recognition of past presi- 
dents. A suggested project is to present 
the fellowship with a decorative wall 
plaque, constructed and lettered by 
your committee, listing all past presi- 
dents of the fellowship and their years 
of service, leaving space for additional 
names. A good verse to use on the 
plaque might be “Who then is willing 
to consecrate his service this day unto 
the Lord?”—1 Chronicles 29:5. 


Program Outline 
Fellowship period 
Dinner 
Fellowship in songs 
Secretary’s and treasurer’s reports 
Other business 
Recognition of past presidents 
Devotions 
Introduction of film 


Film Discussion 

A film is more effective if previewed 
in advance, then introduced briefly, 
telling the men what they may expect 
to see. The showing should be fol- 
lowed by an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions, to share in appreciation of what 
has been seen, and to tie the presenta- 
tion in with the theme. 

The key question for discussion 
might be: “Some men have spoken of 
a conflict as existing between science 
and religion. Is there such a conflict?” 
Do not allow one man to monopolize 
the floor, but rather give many men 
the opportunity to state briefly their 
views. 

The use of a blackboard will be 
helpful in getting down the various 
ideas presented. The chairman should 
be ready to summarize. His final re- 
marks might be somewhat as follows: 
“Tt seems that when we view a film 
like this, and see the many wonders 
of creation, and note the great prog- 
ress man has made in science, we must 
come to grips with a true religous con- 
viction, best summed up in the solo 
we heard in our devotions, ‘How 
Great Thou Art.’ When men have 
found great conflict between science 
and religion it is often because they 
have not been fully grounded or in- 
formed in the fields which they are 
considering. Truly we can find God 
anew in science!” 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





GREEN LAKE 
General Council Report 


Approximately twenty-four addi- 
tional acres of land may be purchased 
at Valley Forge, Pa., according to a 
vote of the General Council meeting 
at the American Baptist Assembly in 
mid-November. 

If approved by the headquarters 
building committee, the purchase will 
be negotiated with Cabot, Cabot and 
Forbes for the site immediately ad- 
joining, to the east, the land that is 
now owned by the Board of Education 
and Publication. 

The new site borders the proposed 
extension of the Schuylkill Expressway. 
According to Richard Hoiland, execu- 
tive secretary of the B.E.P., the land 
will be invaluable to the future ex- 
pansion of the Baptist property. If we 
are to acquire the land it is now or 
never, he says, because the value of 
the land will increase as the area is 
developed. 

The General Council also author- 
ized the borrowing of funds up to 
$400,000 to handle the proposed pur- 
chase if it gains the approval of the 
headquarters building committee. 


Other Actions 

In other actions, the General Coun- 
cil: 

—REQUESTED the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies and 
the Ministers and Missionaries Bene- 
fit Board to enter into negotiations 
with the Interchurch Center to sub- 
lease all space that will not be 
needed for that portion of their opera- 
tions to remain in New York, or for 
the partial operation of other denomi- 
national agencies in New York when 
the headquarters building at Valley 
Forge is completed and ready for oc- 
cupancy. 

—APPROVED the incorporation of 
an American Baptist church-extension 
corporation to set up funds to be 
loaned for long-range financing of 
church building, expansion, and re- 
pairs. 

—OPPOSED a proposal to shift na- 
tional election day from Tuesday to 
Sunday. The change was suggested in 
an article in the November | issue of 
This Week Magazine, a nationally 
syndicated weekly newspaper supple- 
ment. According to the council, to 
hold elections on Sunday “would be 
one step further in the secularization 
of the Lord’s Day and an offense to 
many Christian citizens.” 

—COMMENDED the Missouri 
Baptist Fellowship for its progress to- 
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ward becoming an affiliated agency of 
the American Baptist Convention. 
Final action to become a state conven- 
tion will be taken by the fellowship 
when it meets May 2. This action will 
be considered for ratification by the 
General Council and the convention 
during the annual meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 4-9. 

—SET the visitor’s fee for the Des 
Moines convention at $2.00, and the 
delegate’s fee at $4.00. 

—APPROVED the establishing of 
a regional office on the West Coast, 
preferably in Oakland or Berkeley, 
Calif., at a time yet to be determined. 

FairH PoMPONIO 


BUCK HILL FALLS 
Foreign Boards Meet 


The boards of managers of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties met at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., No- 
vember 18-20. 

One of the most important actions 
taken was the recognition of a new 
Baptist Union in Japan, and a decision 
to designate missionaries through this 
union. The creation of the union re- 
lates back to the status of churches 
during the Second World War. Under 
a government directive the Kyodan, 
a union Protestant church in Japan, 
was created. After the war, many 
churches stayed in the Kyodan, but 
recently some Baptist churches de- 
cided they could not have a distinc- 
tively Baptist program within that 
body. So, in January, 1958, they or- 
ganized the Baptist Union, or Domei. 
Baptist churches in both groups have 
organized to maintain fellowship with 


first picture: Anna Barbara Grey, re- 


each other. Although an autonomou 
denomination, the new Baptist Unior 
has expressed a firm desire to coop 
erate with Japan’s National Chris 
tian Council. Further studies will bs 
made to determine future relationship 
to American-Baptist-related churche 
which remain in the Kyodan. 


Valley Forge 

In unanimous action, the boards re- 
affirmed the desire of the Foreign So- 
cieties to cooperate with the conven- 
tion when it moves to Valley Forge. 
Chairman John E. Skoglund was di- 
rected to write the General Council of 
the convention and give assurance 
“that the societies will make every rea- 
sonable effort to negotiate the sublease 
of space to which they are committed 
in Interchurch Center at such time as 
facilities are available for occupancy at 
the new denominational headquar- 
ters.” The boards stressed the need to 
know an approximate date of occu- 
pancy. The statement said, “Negotia- 
tions for a sublease of space in the 
Interchurch Center will demand a 
guarantee of definite date of occu- 
pancy.” 

The financial condition of the so- 
cieties was considered at length. Dewey 
F. DeTrude, budget director, said that 
even though the amount given to the 
Unified Budget has been increasing, 
allotments have not increased sufh- 
ciently to carry on the overseas work 
supported by the regular budget, be- 
cause of rising costs. 

“In addition, the most urgent re- 
quests for capital expenditures would 
take $100,000 more than we have now, 
and it would take $750,000 immedi- 
ately to meet further current needs,” 
Mr. DeTrude said. Recommendations 
were adopted to seek ways to balance 
the regular budget by stringent econ- 
omies. Missionaries will be appointed 


tired medical missionary, worked at Christian Hospital, Moulmein, Burma; 
Dana M. Albaugh, director overseas department; Robert A. Hingson, profes- 
sor at Western Reserve University. Second picture: Mrs. J. M. Shirk, of 
Raytown, Mo.; William H. Bryant, of St. Louis, Mo.; and John E. Skoglund, 
of Rochester, N.Y., all board members. John E. Skoglund is the chairman 
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Alaska 
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BMTS 


begins 1959 with a 
NEW PRESIDENT 


With great hope for the future, the School enters 
into planning for a greater ministry to the 
denomination. This is made possible through the 
entrance here of young women from your 
church, and your financial support. 


Miss Pearl Rosser 
President, B.M.T.S. 





BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 Wellington Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 























1959 CATALOGUE 
THE PRESS 


THE 
IS OFF 


Young people planning for théofogical 
training, pastors, youth workers, student 
counsellors and other Christian leaders are 
encouraged to write for a copy today. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 























PLAN START ON 
SEMINARY UNIT | 


Library for Baptist Facility, 
Costing $325,000, Under 
Way This Week. 





Ground-breaking ceremonies 
for a $325,000 library at the 
Central Baptist Theological 
seminary in Kansas City, Kan- 
eas will take place at 2 o’clock 
Thursday afternoon on the 
campus site Westview drive 
and Minnesota avenue. 











President Paul T. Losh 


Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City 2, Kansas 
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only as necessary replacements. Cap.- 
tal-budget policy includes deferring 21 
but the most urgent projects, an | 
eventually seeking new funds froia 
special sources. 


Transfer Ownership 

Steps were outlined to facilitat: 
transfer of ownership of overseas prop- 
erty from the Foreign Societies to na 
tional Baptist groups. Eventual prop- 
erty transfer has been a traditiona 
policy, which has received impetu 
from the increasing responsibilities 
Baptist nationals overseas are assuming 
and from the need to promote loca! 
ownership in newly independent coun- 
tries. 

Gordon R. Lahrson, professor of 
homiletics at Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, was appointed representative 
in Europe, succeeding Edwin A. Bell, 
who will retire in 1960. After language 
study, Dr. Lahrson will leave for Eu- 
rope, in 1959, to work with Dr. Bell 
before his retirement. 

W. Drew Varney was honored with 
a pin for five years’ service with the 
Foreign Societies. A former missionary 
to India, Dr. Varney is administrative 
associate of the overseas department. 

LouIsE ARMSTRONG 


NEW YORK 


Home-Mission Report 


The executive committee of the 
boards of managers of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies met 
November 17-19, in New York. Jitsuo 
Morikawa, secretary of the depart- 
ment of evangelism, reported that the 
three program associates working for 
the Baptist Jubilee Advance are mak- 
ing significant progress. 

Harvey Cox is giving his time to re- 
search and experiment, with special 
emphasis on the role of the laity. His 
findings will be of particular impor- 
tance in planning the 1961-1962 mis- 
sion to the unchurched. 

Until the full evangelism staff is re- 
cruited, Donald Thomas is lending 
support to the promotional program of 
the schools of evangelism and simul- 
taneous evangelistic effort. Encourag- 
ing reports of success are coming in 
from the states and cities. 

The third phase of the evangelism 
program concerns the mission to the 
academic community. Joseph D. Ban 
is assisted in the development of this 
program by Mrs. Barbara Smith, of 
the department of campus Christian 
life of the Board of Education and 
Publication. The program will utilize 
existing leadership, particularly from 
the Baptist Associates in College Work 
and the Baptist Student Movement. A 
mimeographed interpretation of pur- 
poses and plans has been sent to all 
university pastors and to all state con- 
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Jovan is a land of challenges. 
Just one-half of one percent 
of its people are Christians, 
though top quality schools and 
colleges help make their influ- 
ence far greater than their 
numbers. 





K..,. to the Kingdom are 
symbolized by these youth at 
the Rangoon Student Christian 
Center, one of many places 
where youth are won and 
trained for Christian Service. 








™ sends your Baptist mis- 
sionaries around the world in 
ministries of mercy such as 
this. Love helps people respond 
to the Good News of Jesus 
Christ in ever-growing num- 
bers. 
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Foreign Mission Society 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
i 


Are the keys that open college 


ms tag many deserving young 
EASTERN BAPTIST COLLEGE 
— 
KEUKA 


COLLEGE 


Keuka Park, N.Y. 


Eastern presently has enrolled a 
higher percentage of students train- 
ing for church related vocations than 
any college in the American Baptist 
Convention. Your gift toward an 
Eastern Scholarship Fund will help 
to assure an education for a dedi- 
cated Christian student. 











St. Davids, 
Pennsylvania 











A liberal arts college for women fea- 
turing preparation for Christian 
Education, Nursing, Business, Sci- 
ence, Teaching, and Social Work 


Fully Accredited 


For information write— 
Admissions Office 
Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 
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COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS ¢ CHAIRS 
ALTARS ¢ LECTERNS 


Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, 
ond Early American designs to 
harmonize with every edifice. 


Send for illustrated Catalog 
Furniture for America’s Churches 
Since 1897 


"Je Pe REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. *© o« SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 


MIMEO PAPER 


| 
FREE SAMPLES 


aie a complete ie 
of MIMEO SUPPLIES 


CHURCH & SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 
DEPT. “mM” 
4671 Wesson - Detroit 10, Michigan 








HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Hillsdale, Michigan 
coeducational liberal arts 
founded 1844 


dedicated to the dignity and sanctity 
of each student as a Child of God, to 
be so developed and educated that the 
personal destiny of each is respected 
and helped by the rest. 


750 students 














ventions and city societies. The staf 
has chosen ten campuses for particul: r 
projects in evangelism and is now co - 
responding with these institutions. 


Guest Leader 


David C. Orr, of Scotland, was th: 
guest leader for the first two month; 
of the mission to ministers. Guest lead- 
ers during November and Decembe 
are Eric Rust, of the Southern Bap 
tist Theological Seminary, Louisville 
Ky.; Emlyn Davies, of Toronto, Can- 
ada; and J. M. Peters, of Queensland, 
Australia. 

During September and October, the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties paid out over $550,000 in loans 
to churches. During the same period 
approximately $45,000 was repaid on 
the Churches for New Frontiers loans, 
and over $73,000 on loans from other 
funds, making a total repayment of 
over $118,000 during the two months. 
However, the building funds in hand, 
plus the steady repayment of loans, are 
not equal to the needs. Additional 
ways of financing new projects are be- 
ing studied. 

The home-mission tour of the West 
Indies scheduled for February is open 
to all interested American Baptists. 
Applications should be sent to Edward 
D. Rapp, 164 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. Mr. Rapp is coordinator of 
the tour. 


Censorship in Cuba 

Strict censorship in Cuba prohibits 
all communications in or out. In 
part of the island there is no mail de- 
livery, no electricity, and therefore no 
telephone or radio. Armed conflict in 
the eastern half of the island increases 
steadily. This means that food staples 
available in the stores are depleted. 

Our school at El Cristo is on the 
main highway to Santiago. Constant 
fighting takes place on foot, from 
trucks, and planes. The people, living 
in frail dwellings, are in constant 
danger. Consequently, more than 
one thousand persons come to the 
school to sleep at night. About eighty 
families are in dire distress and spend 
their days as well at the school. Our 
missionaries have chosen to remain. 
They, too, live in the school. Each 
night a prayer service is held before 
the 8:30 bell for silence is rung. Water 
and food for such a large body have 
become real problems. A farmer gave 
the school a cow, which had been 
wounded by a stray bullet. The 275 
pounds of meat were distributed 
among the refugees, providing one 
meal for over a thousand people. A 
dairyman sends milk each day for the 
children. Thus far, both rebel and 
army forces have respected the school 
property. 

In Haiti, the economic problems of 
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16. President's Residence 

17, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
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This is Andover Newton’s 40 Acre Campus 
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HERBERT GEzORK, President 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


210 Herrick Road, Newton Centre, Mass. 














THE RETIRING PENSION FUND 


offers 


ADDED PROTECTION 


For Active Dues Paying Members 


with 


NO INCREASE IN RATES 


For Information Write 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES 
BENEFIT BOARD 


75 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








January, 1959 








the present Government are causing 
difficulty, and there is critical poverty. 
The country needs help from abroad, 
and fortunately new help from the 
United States Government through 
Point Four programs was started last 
fall. The newest member of the mis- 
sionary family, Alice Benson, is happily 
at work in her one-room school at 
Limbe, with eight missionary children 
distributed in six grades. There was 
general rejoicing over this new project. 

Dr. and Mrs. William H. Hodges, 
with their children, are installed in 
their simple but comfortable residence 
at the Good Samaritan Hospital at 
Limbe. Dr. Hodges has organized the 
work of the hospital, and the increas- 
ing flow of patients indicates that his 
ministry is greatly needed. 

Construction is under way on the 
new building for the Cap Haitien 
school, a fine new plant, which will go 
a long way toward meeting the need 
in Haiti for educational opportunities 
under Protestant auspices. The school 
is presently lodged in inadequate 
rented quarters. High-school work 
should receive a salutary stimulus 
when the new building opens. 

Loans totaling $14,650 to aid in 
three Latin American projects were 
voted by the committee. The Baptist 
School at Cap Haitien, Haiti, plans 
to purchase additional property; the 
Baptist Seminary at Limbe, Haiti, 
plans to purchase lots and construct 
and furnish a small residence; and the 
Baptist Convention of Nicaragua in- 
tends to construct a parsonage at So- 
moto, Nicaragua. 


Christian Centers Relocate 


The Health Christian Center build- 
ing, Boston, Mass., has been taken 
over by the city, and will be demol- 
ished as part of an urban redevelop- 
ment. The staff will direct community 
programs through several churches of 
the greater Boston area. 

The Church Strategy Program is 
preparing for church and community 
studies in Cleveland, Ohio, and Ro- 
chester, N.Y. The study in Worcester, 
Mass., has been completed under the 
leadership of James A. Scott. 


Ministries for the Aging 

The surge of interest in the estab- 
lishment of church-related ministries 
for the aging is particularly evident in 
the West. Wesley J. Trautner, field 
representative for the division of insti- 
tutional ministries, is making good 
progress in the establishment of a new 
retirement home in Arizona. Similar 
progress is reported from the state of 
Washington. In Denver, Colo., one 
project is in the midst of construction 
and another has obtained a desirable 
location. The California projects are 
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in an early state of development. The 
prospect for significant Baptist pro- 
grams in care for the aging is encour- 


aging. 
HELEN C. ScuMITz 


OKLAHOMA 
Building Completed 


American Baptist work among the 
Indians will be more effective because 
of the completion of an activities 
building at Geary, Okla. Made of con- 
crete blocks, it is about twenty by 
thirty-six feet. The building houses an 
activity room twenty by twenty feet, 
two rest rooms with showers, and a 
small office with shelf and storage 
space. 


Bible Classes Held 


When our first weekday Bible class 
met, we conducted a tour of the build- 
ing. Children’s faces were marked with 
eagerness and wonder as we circled the 
building. Then we went inside to see 
the rooms. The children were espe- 
cially attracted to the cross, inlaid with 
glass tile, on the south wall of the ac- 
tivities room. As we saw the glint of 
sunlight through the cross, we thought 
of the light of the gospel of Christ, and 
of the beauty it can bring to the lives 
of people who become as these little 
one we work with. 

This new unit will serve to facilitate 
the diversified program we have. Es- 
pecially will it serve as a place where 
Indian young people can come to- 
gether for recreation and counseling. 
The full program will not begin until 
the necessary furnishings, such as 
chairs, tables, games, and reading ma- 
terials, are acquired. 

Recent integration of the races in 
public schools has brought rewarding 
developments in our program. Our 
Bible classes have Negroes, Indians, 
and Caucasians enrolled. It is not un- 
common to see them working and 
playing together. Barriers of race and 
background are slowly dissolving, and 
Indians are being accepted as individ- 
uals rather than a group plagued by 
mass discrimination. 


Special Gifts 
The activities building was built by 
the Americal Baptist Home Mission 
Societies, with special gifts provided 
by the women of Indiana. It is a ma- 
terialization of prayer, of bread cast 
upon the waters, and of the faith of 
many who give and believe. Because 
of this and many other blessings we 
have experienced, we know that your 
prayers and good will and the giv- 
ing of your time and substance are 
all brought to bear upon our ministry 
through the workings of the Holy 
Spirit. 
Louis McELHANEY 





Missionary 


MILESTONES 





Appointed 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies: Glen H. Bradford, di- 
rector of Indian work, division of 
church missions; Robert C. Bradford, 
field representative with responsibility 
as director of church extension; Belle 
Williams, nurse, Cordova Community 
Hospital, Cordova, Alaska. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in cooperation with the 
Baptist Missionary Training School: 
Pearl Rosser, president, Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School, Chicago, IIl. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in cooperation with 
state conventions, city societies, and 
churches: Leonardo Ballesteros, North 
Baptist Church, Jersey City, N.J.; 
Lawrence J. Clark, church-extension 
project, Palmdale, Calif.; Robert 
Davidson, West Shore Baptist Church, 
Camp Hill, Pa.; Mary L. Dawdy, 
Newark Christian Center, Newark, 
N.J.; Henry W. Habel, church-exten- 
sion project, Latham, N.Y.; Herbert 
Howson, Glenhaven Baptist Church, 
Portland, Oreg.; Lloyd H. Newlin, 
Manoa Baptist Church, Havertown, 
Pa.; Gordon L. Vaughn, American 
Baptist Church, Fort Collins, Colo.; 
Alex I. Wilkie, Magna Community 
Baptist Church, Magna, Utah. 


Died 

Frank T. Valdina, bilingual mission- 
ary pastor (1917-1956) , in Maine, Au- 
gust 30, 1958. 

John Q. Evans, director, Negro Bap- 
tist Educational Center of Iowa, since 
1946; in Des Moines, Iowa, September 
13, 1958. 


Transferred 

John H. Jackson, from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to field missionary, Washington 
Baptist Convention, Seattle, Wash.; 
Mark T. Kinnaman, Boston, Mass., to 
executive director, Dayton Christian 
Center, Dayton, Ohio; Charles R. Os- 
born, from Anadarko, Okla., to super- 
visor of activities for men and boys, 
Rankin Christian Center, Rankin, Pa. ; 
Carl F. Pershall, from Dubois, Idaho, 
to First Baptist Church, Eureka, Mont. 


Resigned 

Henry T. Ballinger, Walsenburg, 
Colo.; Harold H. Fischer, Joshua Tree, 
Calif.; Harold B. Hoffman, Weirton 
Christian Center, Weirton, W.Va.; 
Gordon E. Paulson, Hopkins, Minn. ; 
Harry Steger, Portland, Oreg.; Carol 
Welch, Milwaukee Christian Center, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Robert B. Willhoite, 
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Jayton Christian Center, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Furloughed 

Helen L. Bailey, Harriet Barrington, 
from South India; Marion I. Criswell, 
from South India; M. Ruth Daniels, 
from Bengal-Orissa; Rev. and Mrs. 
D. J. Duffy, from Assam; Rev. and 
Mrs. William R. Hodges, from Thai- 
land; A. Joy Ingalls, from Congo 
(medical furlough) ; Olive E. Jones, 
from South India; Alice O. Jorgen- 
son, from Congo; Naomi H. Knapp, 
from Bengal-Orissa; Rev. and Mrs. 
Calixto O. Marques, from Philippines; 
Edna D. Smith, from Hong Kong; 
Pearle Rold, from Alaska. 


Sailings 

Rev. and Mrs. Donald M. Crider, 
for Burma; Mr. and Mrs. John G. Gil- 
son, for Bengal-Orissa; Rev. and Mrs. 
Norman G. Riddle, for Congo; Mary 
Ellen Williams, for Burma. 





Glen H. Bradford 


Glen H. Bradford is the newly ap- 
pointed director of Indian work of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Socie- 
ties. He had been pastor of the Monte 
Vista Baptist Church, Phoenix, Ariz., 
since August, 1957, and is currently 
president of the Arizona Ministers 
Council. As director of Indian work, 
Mr. Bradford will make his headquar- 
ters in Denver, Colo., the hub of trans- 
portation to the Indian fields. Ameri- 
can Baptists have work with Indians 
in seven states: Arizona, California, 
Montana, Nevada, New York, Okla- 
homa, and Wisconsin. Mr. Bradford 
has had experience in evangelistic 
work with Hopi, Yavapai, and Apache 
churches. He will also work coopera- 
tively with town and country fields. 
Prior to his pastorate at the Monte 
Vista church, Mr. Bradford was asso- 
ciate to Ivan B. Bell, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Phoenix, Ariz., 1955— 
1957. He was assistant pastor of the 
Beth Eden Baptist Church, Denver, 
Colo., 1941-1943, and pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Durango, Colo., 
1943-1945, 





Answers to Quiz on page 3 


(1) Wilbur M. Fridell. (2) The 
International Missionary Council. (3) 
Twenty-eight million. (4) Not even 
half the years of the United States. (5) 
America for Christ Offering. (6) Be- 
cause of the depth and the breadth of 
human hunger and want. (7) Charles 
F. Banning. (8) The Broken Wall, by 
Marcus Barth. (9) Pearl Rosser. (10) 
True. (11) $550,000. (12) Harold E. 
Stassen. (13) $400,000. (14) Calvary 
Baptist Church, Denver, Colo. 
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BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





Youth Week is to be observed in 
Protestant churches throughout the 
country from January 25 to February 
1. Listed are appropriate films. 


Motion Pictures 


331. Green Lake Adventure. A 
young girl visits the American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. To help 
young people understand the impor- 
tance of a Christian camp experience. 
Color. 30 minutes. Rental, $10.00. 

432. Play Ball. Ball players relate 
lessons learned in the world of base- 
ball to the spiritual realm. To inspire 
young people to apply lessons learned 
in their Christian life to everyday ac- 
tivities. 24 minutes. Rental, $10.00. 

433. Fire on the Heather. The his- 
torical account of Scotland’s struggle 
for religious freedom. Color. 40 min- 
utes. Rental, $25.00. 


Filmstrips 

“Dating for Young Teens” is a series 
of four color filmstrips and two 3314 
rpm records for 12—14-year-olds. Sale, 
$25.50. 

F298. First Dates. How to act on a 
date, what age to begin, how to ask, 
and how to accept or decline are dis- 
cussed. 

F299. Whom Do I Date? Impor- 
tance of dating someone in your own 
set, with similar backgrounds, church 
group, interests, and so forth. 

F300. How to Act on a Date. Plan- 
ning what to do and where to go, 
proper dress, good grooming, being 
considerate, neatness, and petting. 

F301. Is It Love? Understanding 
first boy-girl feelings of mutual attrac- 
tiveness. Attempts to answer the .,ues- 
tions: What is love? What is a crush? 
How can you tell when it’s love? 

“Dating for Older Teens” is a series 
of four color filmstrips and two 33% 
rpm records for 15—17-year-olds. Sale, 
$25.50. 

F302. Going Steady. Different in- 
terpretations of “going steady.” The 
implications, advantages, and disad- 
vantages, and moral temptations are 
discussed. 

F303. Falling in Love. Love in in- 
dividuals is traced through babyhood 
and childhood to the beginnings of ro- 
mance. To help young people answer 
for themselves, “Am I really in love?” 

F304. Conduct on a Date. Christian 
attitudes of things to do, places to go, 
and what constitutes popularity, are 
discussed. 









TIME OF SINGING 


A New Magazine of 
Christian Poetry 


Invaluable for pastors, teachers, 
devotional leaders 


$2 for four issues 


Christian Authors’ Guild 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











The Upper Room Book for Lent 











0 lerme 


| A Layman’s 
| Guide to Our 


OuRLoRDS ff 
PRAYER 
Lord’s Prayer 
mesons Kendrick Strong 
eee! 


In this latest addition to the devotional 
literature of The Upper Room, the writer 
describes the values of our Lord’s Prayer, 
section by section. 


Single copy, 35¢. 


Gps Uy oom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 5, Tenn. 


NOW...3 SIZES 








Three for $1.00. 





ae. 


Unbreakable . . noise-free . .. 
lightweight . . . boilproof com- 
munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz. 


clearlyte | 


COMMUNIONMCUPS! a FREE sample of each size 


Secdbary ws so0DS CO. 


Dept. & 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 





Order from J Hi / 
your dealer 
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Added Inspiration 
This Easter 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and qual- 
ity fabrics. All colors and 
shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-9 (Choir 
Robes and Accessories) ; 
J-9 (Children’s Robes) ; 
P-9 (Pulpit Robes); B-9 
(Baptismal Robes) . 


Collegiate Cap & Gown Co. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
366 Fifth Avenue 


Champaign, lilinols 

4] 1000 N. Market Street 
Chieago 1, Il. Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

228 WN. LaSalle St. 1634 N. Cahuenga Bivd. 

Please send information about: 














. 

' 

‘ 

' 

: 

° C-9 Choir Robes J-9 Children’s Robes 
: P-9 Pulpit Robes B-9 Baptismal Robes 
: No. in choir ...... Color Preferred ........- 
' 

é 00860 o508654500505600000000 00000 
° GD 6.0.6. 0006009 0000508006600006 080080 
: REDD ccccccccccesccoccccccesseeeones 
: GF ho vin-oeccneceiaceesas Beate cccccece 
leat 
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GREATEST DEVELOPMENT 
IN CARILLON MUSIC 
SINCE THE BELL ITSELF! 





INSPIRING NEW 


AMERICANA 
Bells 


By SCHULMERICH 


Inspired by world-famed CARIL- 
LON AMERICANA® Bells at 
Brussels Worlds Fair . . . this in- 
strument is the difference between 
“LISTENING” to bell sounds in 
black-and-white — and “SEEING” 
BELL MUSIC IN GLORIOUS 
FULL COLOR. And only Schul- 
merich has it! Priced to fit every 
church budget. Can be used with 
your present Schulmerich caril- 
lon — or any make carillon ac- 
cepted in trade. For thrilling 
demonstration . . . without obli- 
gation, write... 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
2719 Carillon Hill + Sellersville, Pa. 
“The Sweetest Music Ever Tolled” 


by Schulmerich C 


COVDUUREEDDUDERDOE DEA DEU TREAD RAUDELEA TEE DEEDEU DEE TE EE DEE EE TEU TEE Ee 
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FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 


By 





Among the 
many _ churches 
that have recently 
adopted the Every 
Family Subscrip- 
tion Plan is Cal- 
vary Baptist 
Church, Denver, 
Colo. 

This active 
church has a mem- 
bership of over 1,300; a Sunday 
church school attendance of over 500; 
and a budget for 1959 of over $112,- 
000, of which nearly $38,000 is for 
missionary outreach. 

The pastor, Harleigh M. Rosenber- 
ger, indicates that the plan to place 
MIssIONS magazine in the homes of 
the 352 active church families is an 
achievement that took over two years 
of advance planning. 





Rosenberger 


Mr. Rosenberger writes: “I have 
found that one of the greatest needs 
within our church is to keep the mis- 
sionary budget a living thing. It can 
easily become cold and lifeless, a mere 
sheet of printed goals. When this hap- 
pens, then missionary zeal flags. Mis- 
SIONS magazine brings the vibrant 
personalities of missionaries into the 
home. It shares the work that is being 
done. It pleads the great needs. It 
personalizes the missions budget, and 
gives the bare bones of figures the 
clothing of living servants of God who 
serve Christ in a needy world.” 


Calvary church is to be commended 
for adopting the Every Family Sub- 





scription Plan. The articles, editorials, 
new items, book reviews, and program 
aids in Missions will bring vital in- 
formation to the membership and mo- 
tivate missionary activity and interest. 

Each church in the American Bap- 
tist Convention is urged to adopt the 
Every Family Plan, which offers a spe- 
cial rate of $1.00 a year for each sub- 
scription, provided Missions is sent 
into the homes of all active members. 








« o,< 
FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 











Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


MONROE’ TRUCKS 


For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs. 
The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 


al els. 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Change your idle = i 
} space into useful ; | 
\ areas with these 
Partitions. Ma- 
sonite panels in 
tubular steel 
frames with 
swivel action 
pedestals and 
casters or glides. 








FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Steel built, 
sturdy, con- 
venient. 


THE “Wonre. COMPANY 
271 Church St. Colfax, lowa 















BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 


PULPIT ROBES, too,made Ms] a) BAG a Mee 
in the same quality way. SIMON in 
Wette fer 7 West 36 St. WY 18M 
es i136 








Christian Testimony to the Jew 


Recognized and accredited Baptist agency 
for spreading the Gospel to the Jews. 
For information and speaking engagements 


WRITE TO:—REV. A. M. ZEGEL 
612 SOUTH 52ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 43, PA. 




















Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. M. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


ROBES 


Write for catalog and sample 
swatches. Fine materials; beau- 
tiful tailoring; fair prices. Men- 
tion whether for pulpit or choir, 
and give name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 


MISSIONS 








| ae 





“Our Father which art in heauen--” 


How many children around the world 
have learned of their heavenly Father? 


And how many more will learn of Him 
this coming year? 


Your missionaries are constantly telling 
others of the story of Christ and His 
love. They can continue to do so only as 
you support them through your gifts to 
the Unified Budget of the American 
Baptist Convention. 


INCREASE YOUR GIFTS TO MIS- 
SIONS THIS YEAR THAT THEY MAY 
INCREASE THEIR WORK TOWARD 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF CHRIST’S 
KINGDOM ON EARTH. 








copyright 1958 Ralph Pallen Coleman. Used by permission of the artist. 


Support the America for Christ Offering in your church February 221 





